
























































































































































EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 

CHAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon 
Unerring Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. 

A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser’s own frame, 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6 d. 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame . £1 15 Best Brazilian Pebbles, in silver or fine steel frames, 

for Ladies. 15s. for Ladies. 

Ditto ditto ditto, double joints £2 5 to 3 15 Ditto ditto ditto ditto, 

for Gentlemen. 16s. 6d. for Gentlemen. 

The above are glazed with pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to be the most pellucid sub¬ 
stance that can be used for Spectacles. 

ESTABLISHED 1822. 


NATIONAL BREWING ASSOCIATION. 

BY THE QUEEN’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Capital .£200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10 each.—Office, 17, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Bankers. —The Union Bank of London, Moorgate Street, and Argyll Street, Regent Street. 

Solicitor. —W. H. Lammin, Esq., 5, John Street, Adelphi. 

The object for which this Company has been formed, namely, to enable every person to manufacture 
their own ale and porter of genuine malt and hops (an article of such paramount importance to the com¬ 
munity at large), without the usual requisite of brewing or the use of brewing utensils, and to any strength 
or extent their station in life may require, at one-half the expense, and without trouble or loss of time, 
must strike every person as being of the greatest national importance, and that the most profitable results 
must arise from such an undertaking. 

To carry this desirable object into operation, the projectors of this association, fully convinced of the 
efficacy of Jarvis's Patent Concentrated Essence of Malt and Hops, which requires but the simple and 
easy process of undergoing a fermentation, have made arrangements to secure its important advantages to 
the company, and that benefit so important to the public at large which must result from its adoption. 

The simplicity of the process, the genuine and excellent quality of the beer made from the extract, and 
the reasonable price at which it can be obtained, render it almost a matter of certainty that the National 
Brewing Association must ultimately supersede all other brewing establishments, unless availing them¬ 
selves of the advantages afforded by this patent. 

An early meeting ofthe shareholders will be convened for the election of directors, auditors, and other officers. 

Applications for shares, on which £1 deposit must be paid, and for prospectuses, may be made at the 
offices of the association, No. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where a specimen of the extract may be 
seen; or to W. H. Lammin, Esq., No. 5, John-street, Adelphi, where any further information may 
be obtained. 


THORNS TALLY-HO SAUCE, 



FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, CHOPS, CUTLETS, MADE DISHES, 


And all general purposes, is the richest and most economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not other¬ 
wise acquired. In Bottles at 2s. and 4s. each. Warranted in all climates. 

“ We have tried (crede experto) Thorn's Tally-ho Sauce, and can pronounce it exquisite. We know 
nothing of the ingredients ; that we leave to such as are more ‘ curious in fish sauce * than we are ; but we 
speak to the richness of its flavour, which, to our thinking, would create an appetite under the ribs of death.” 
— Satirist. 

THORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 

Now in high perfection. The increasing demand for this most delicious preparation, proves, beyond all 
doubt, it is far superior to anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public for Sandwiches, Toast, Bis¬ 
cuits, &c., and as an excellent relish for wine. In Pots Is. and 2s. each, warranted in all climates. 

“We have tasted Thorn’s Potted Bloaters for Toast, Sandwiches, &c.; it is, indeed, quite a delicacy; 
and none of our friends proceeding to India or the Colonies should, oil any account, be without a supply : 
we certainly give it a decided preference over anything of the kind that ever came under our notice.”-— 
Alexander's East India Magazine. 

Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn ; and at all Sauce Venders'. 
CAUTION. —Beware of Counterfeits. 

BRITISH WINES. 

The oldest House in London for British Wines, warranted Four Years old, 18s. per dozen. 
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TOWER OF LONDON ADVERTISER. 



TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 

&c. 

H. MACRAE (late Silberrad) 

Begs to inform Gentlemen of the above Professions, 
that he continues to manufacture Drawing Instru¬ 
ments of every description in the very best manner, 
at prices much below those usually charged. 

German Silver Tube Compasses, 35s.; Propor¬ 
tionate ditto, full divided, 32s.; Pillar Compasses, 
25s.; Steel Bows, 5s. 6d. A great variety always 
ready for inspection at the Wholesale and Retail 
Factory, 34, Aldgate-street, facing the Pump. 

ESTABLISHED 1670. 

H WALKER’S NEEDLES, by authority 

• “ The Queen’s Own,” with the new eyes 
of increased size, and improved points, are easy to 
thread, work with great freedom, and are very 
durable. The new labels, to prevent imitation, con¬ 
sist of very correct profiles, &c., of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds, in.a 
novel and much admired style. H. Walker’s im¬ 
proved Hooks and Eyes, in boxes or on cards, and 
is new Bodkins, are worthy of notice. Sold by 
almost every respectable dealer; wholesale by H. 
W alker (whose name appear* * on each article), 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 



B ATH CHAIRS.— Important to Invalids 
—A large assortment of Bath and Brighton 
Wheel Chairs for Sale or Hire, some with Patent 
Reclining Backs for spinal complaints, enabling an 
invalid to lie at full length, at G. Minter’s, 33, 
Gerrard-street, Soho. Also Minter’s Patent Self¬ 
acting Reclining Chairs, for the Sick-Chamber or 
the Indulgent; and Minter’s Patent Improved 
Rising Couch or Bed, which for variety of positions, 
and the ease it affords, ought to be inspected by 
every Invalid in the Kingdom, at 33, Gerrard- 
\street, Soho. 




































































Advertising Sheet. 


In Monthly Numbers , price One Shilling each t 

JEM By NT; 

r .. r *.'■ y ' 

OR, 

THE LAND AND THE OCEAN. 

BY THE] | 

OLD SAILOR. 

u The ‘ Old Sailor 9 is too old a favourite with the public to stand in need of our recommendation. We 
rejoice to see him enter the list again with a sea story (for none can tell one better), and promise us a 
monthly supply of the adventures of Jem Bunt. Of the first number we shall cnly say that the debut of 
the hero is both new and entertaining. * * * To be at once the cause of an inter-parochial quarrel is 
some distinction to begin with; and the Orphan of 6 Nobody’s Hole 1 bids fair to be somebody. The return 
of a frigate from a long Oriental sojourn is full of feeling, and, at the close, launches into seafaring humour. 
The embellishments are suitable and good.”— Literary Gazette. 

London : Sherwood and Co. Edinburgh : Fraser and Crawford. Dublin : Curry and Co. 

*!* Advertisements for the Cover must be sent before the 23 rd of the Month. 

THE MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY; 

OR 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS, WITH AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS, 

OF 

THE MOST CELEBRATED PHYSICIANS, SURGEONS, &c. 

Published in 25 Parts at 3s. each, or in 4 vols. bound, price 4 Guineas. 

By T. J. PETTIGREW, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

This Work, now brought to a conclusion, embraces the lives of Abernethy, Albinus, Akenside, Annes- 
ley, Bichat, Blundell, Baillie, Baron, John Brown, Bostock, Bright, Boerhaave, Sir C. Bell, SirB. Brodie, 
Caius, Cullen, Cooke, Sir A. Cooper, Sir A. Carlisle, Cheyne, Copland, Copeland, Clutterbuck, Sir C. M. 
Clarke, Guthrie, Sir H. Halford, Haller, Harvey, M. Hall, Hunter, John and Wm., Huxham, Heberden, 
Jas. Johnson, Jenner, Linacre, Lawrence, Sir J. MacGrigor, Mead, Morgagni, Malpighi, Sir J. Pringle, 
Wilson, Philip, Powell, Radcliffe, Roget, Ruysch, Sigmond, Stafford, Travers, Yesalius, Wardrop, Wilson, 
Ware, Young, &c. &c. Also an Autobiographical Memoir of the Author. 

Whittaker & Co. Avc Maria-lane. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S WORKS. 

THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN, 

With Twelve Humorous Plates, neatly bound in cloth, price 2 s. 

MY SKETCH BOOK; 

Containing more than Two Hundred laughable Groups and Sketches. Neatly bound in cloth, 15s. plain ; 

21 s. coloured. 

The Work may also be had in Numbers, each containing Four Sheets of Plates, 2s. 6d. plain ; 

3s. 6d. coloured.—Nine Numbers have appeared. 

MORE HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

For the use of Society at large, and Young Gentlemen in particular. With Humorous Cuts. 2*. Cd. 

THE COMIC ALPHABET. 

24 Plates. Done up on a novel and ingenious plan. 2 s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIME. 

AND SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 

In Four Parts. 85 . each, plain; 12s. coloured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT; 

In Twelve Plates. 2s. sewed. 

CHARLES TILT, FLEET STREET. 
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ENAMELLED PORCELAIN 
RADIATING STOVE CRATES, 

of splendid designs, for DRAWING ROOMS, &c., 
recently completed, are now on show at PIERCE’S 
Manufactory, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 

Where also may be seen a most extensive assort¬ 
ment of STOVE GRATES, in STEEL, OR 
MOLU, &c., upon PIERCE’S improved principle, 
adapted for the effectual cure of Smoky Chimneys. 

Furnishing Ironmongery and Bath Warehouse, 
5, Jermyn Street, Regent Street. 


R OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, AND 
PATENT BARLEY, Patronised by the 
Queen and Royal Family, Recommended by the 
Faculty for making pure Gruel and Barley Water 
in a sixth part of the time necessary in using Emb- 
den Groats and Pearl Barley. Independent of the 
high testimonials given by numerous celebrated me¬ 
dical practitioners of the nutritious properties and 
purity of the above Patent Articles, they have been 
so well proved and estimated by the public as to 
render any further remark unnecessary. 

In the Sick Chamber and Nursery, both the Pa¬ 
tent Barley and Patent Groats continue to main¬ 
tain their pre-eminence over the many compounds 
daily offered in imitation; and for general purposes 
are preferred to Arrow Root, Pearl, Sago, and other 
farinaceous articles. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for Robinson's 
Patent and observe on each Packet or Canister 
the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent ,” and the 
Signature of “ MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Manufactured by Robinson and Bilvillb, 64, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 

to families furnishing. 

Fashionable Fenders, Fire-irons, Shower-Baths, &c- 
LACK iron Fenders, from 9s. ; Bronzed ditto, 
from 10s.; Brass ditto, from 8s.—Polished 
Steel Fire Irons, from 4s. 6d. —Block Tin Dish 
Covers, the Set, 6 s. 6d. ; improved shaped ditto, 
16s.; Patent ditto, the very best quality and newest 
shape that is made, 35s.--Japanned Bottle Jacks, 
warranted to carry 25 lbs., 7s. 6d. ; Brass ditto, 
9s. 6c?. Brass Stair Rods, 3s. per dozen.—Brass 
Cornice or Window Curtain Poles, 1$. 3d. per foot. 
—Copper Tea Kettle, to hold One Gallon, 7s.—— 
Copper Coal Scoops, from 10s. 6c?.—Tea Urns, 
from 27s.—Shower-Baths with Brass Force Pumps, 
and with Curtains complete, 100s. 

superior table cutlery, warranted. 
Octagon Ivory-handled Table Knives, per dozen, 
14s.; Dessert Knives, 12s.; Carvers, per pair, 
4s. 6 d. ; the Long Set of 50 Pieces, 40s. ; the 
same to Balance Table Knives, 16s.; Desserts 14s.; 
Carvers, 5s. 6c?.; Larger size Table Knives, 18s.; 
Desserts, 16s. per dozen; Carvers, 6s.; White 
Bone-handled Table Knives and Forks, 9 j, per 
dozen ; Black Horn ditto, 11s. ; Dessert Knives 
and Forks, 8s.; Carvers, 2s. 6d. per pair; all war¬ 
ranted. Every description of Furnishing Iron¬ 
mongery at prices 20 per cent, lower than any 
other old-established House. Families are recom¬ 
mended to apply post-paid for a pampnlet of prices ; 
it will be sent free for a single postage, and will be 
found of the greatest advantage. RIPPON and 
BURTON, Ironmongers, 12, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street.—Established 1820. 
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ESSENCE OF CHAMOMILE AND 
CINCER. 

HIS preparation is a compound of two of the 
most valuable medicines in the vegetable 
kingdom. It combines the stomachic properties of 
the Ginger with the aromatic and bitter qualities 
of the Chamomile Flowers. The proprietor earn¬ 
estly recommends this Essence to all those suffering 
as hereafter mentioned ; all he asks is a fair trial 
for he can assert, with the greatest confidence, that 
he never knew of its failure in any of the cases it 
is recommended for, excepting where it has been 
neglected to be properly persevered in, for indiges¬ 
tion, sensation of fulness, pain and oppression after 
meals, loss of appetite, whether arising from excess 
or want of tone apd energy of the digestive organs ; 
also for rheumatism, gout, spasms, cramps, hyste¬ 
rics, flatulence, in immoderate perspiration, nervous, 
hypochondriacal, and bilious affections, heartburn, 
languor, general debility, or a delicate state of 
health, whether the result of long illness, or con¬ 
stitutional weakness ; it is certain in affording in¬ 
stant relief in the most violent sick headache. 
Forty drops of this Essence is equal to half a pint 
of Chamomile Tea. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9 d. ; 
4s. 6c?.; 10s. 6c?.; and 21s. each. 

These Preparations are prepared only by Decimus 
Woodhouse, Operative Chemist Extraordinary to 
his late Majesty, at his Laboratory, 13, Little James 
Street, Bedford Row, of whom it may be had 
wholesale ; also retail of Hooper, 43, King William 
Street, London Bridge; T. Butler, 4, Cheapside; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; and of all Medicine 
Venders. N.B.—Be sure to ask for Woodhouse’s. 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, be sure 
to see the name of Decimus Woodhouse, 18, King 
William Street, London Bridge, is engraved on the 
Government Stamp, otherwise cannot be Genuine. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN’; 

IN HER MAGNIFICENT 

[BRIDAL DRESS OF HONITON LACE, 

AND 


PRINCE ALBERT, 



IN HIS 


MILITARY UNIFORM. 


MADAME TUSSAUD AND SON 

H ave just c°mplet e d a National Group of the Queen and Prinee Albert, at the moment of their Marriage 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; the whole in Costumes of British Manufacture. Also a Group of" 


JOHN KNOX REPROVING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Admittance One Shilling. Open from 11 till 5 , and from 7 till 10. 




































Of accomplished.British Gastronomers. reS1St sub J 01nm g» f °* the informatio 

Dear is the vender's native town, 

Though cheap this product of his skill 
There Alfred (1) battled for his crown, 

And graved his White Horse on our hill: 

Our hill, of pic-nic spots the chief, 

Where fair ones, couch’d on flowery moss, 

Enjoy our matchless Vale-fed beef, 

Married to Goodman’s matchless Sauce. 

The bold Uffinga’s (2) bones repose 
Beneath our ancient Minster’s cross ; 

On our rich soil the mushroom grows, • * 

That lends a zest to Goodman^ Sauce. • 

Great Conde’s cook (3)'fell on his Sword j 
Despairing at his fish-catt’s loss; 


A proof that Condi’s princely board 
Lack’d such resource as Goodman’s Sauce. 

For when cold scraps provoke his spleen 
On washing-day, the husband cross 
Shall wear again a brow serene, 

Sooth’d by a taste of Goodman’s Sauce. 

The goose, that on our Ock’s green shore 
Thrives to the size of Albatross, 

Is twice the goose it was before, 

When hash’d with neighbour Goodman’s Sauce 
And ye, fat^ trout and eels, who feed 
Where Kennet’s silver waters toss, 

* 7 °^* are'your Berkshire hearts to bleed. 

When drest with Goodman’s prime Vale Sauce 

N.B. ° n the W1,Ue H0rse Hi "’ and C>rved thC s “°” °» “• a white Hor M 

means™,argeThurcl'! 1 ' 6 * ‘ he S “°" ° f * UfflDgt0n me “ s Town. N.B. Mimte, 

3. About 150 years ago, when Louis XIV. King of France was to dine with the Prinr* r n „^ , u „ 

Family, the Prince's cook, finding that the fish had not been sent for dinner killed himself whS ^ °J ?° ya 

worn in those days by the Master-Cooks in great families. ’ d h ‘ mSeIf W ‘‘ h * h ® sword which wa: 

THIS SAUCE IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY FOR 

FISH, COLD MEAT, RUMP STEAKS, CAME, WILD FOWL 

ENRICHING GRA VIES, &c. ’ 

PREPARED AND SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 

T. GOODMAN, UFFINCTON, NEAR FARRINCDON, BERKS. 

WARRANTED THE MOST^ SUPERIOR SAUCE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL RESPECTABLE SAUCE-VENDERS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Dans an roman quo m’a conte ma tante 
J’ai oui-dire d’une certaine“ Sauce Robert,” 

Avec laquelle, tant elle est ragoutante, 

L’homme mangerait son respectable pere; v 
Mais muni de la sauce appetissante 
De Goodman, on peut manger tout enti&re, 

Comme feu Saturne, sa famille bien-aimde, 

La chaste epousc, et l’unique heiitidre, 

Achille Perigot, 

Membre de l Jnstitut Gustvonomique d€ Faris • 


Fragst du, mein Freund, wass meistens mir gefallt, 
Ls ist zu rauchen, trinken brav, und fressen, 

Und alles wohl verkiindigen zum Welt 
V as ich hab' immer kostlichstes gegessen. 

Die Bratwurst die man isst zum Weissen Schwan,* 
Ist die merkwurdigste der Deutschland’s Speisen’; 

* * ROder und Kiihner’s Gasthof. 


Se vuoi, amico mio, hen osservare 
I giorni di Quaresima in con ten to 
Io ti consiglio di cercar comprare * 

Del Signor Goodman i] bel condi mcnto 
Non v e un pesce che V uom pub manure, 

Sia buono, o sia cattivo, (com’ i 0 sento ) 

Che questo non sa render saporito 
Gusta, e convieni ch’ io non ho me’utito. 

Luigi Mortadella, 

De Bologna la Grass* 


Das Schwarz wild, das uus Florenz geben kann, 
Her Reisende gemig mag nimmer preisen • 

Der Fisch von England, ach ! das lieblich schmcck 
Mit Goodman’s Rossthalwiirze wohl bedcckt. 

Johann Balthazar Leckerbissen, 
Oberkuchenmeister von Frank fur 
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MIDDLESEX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Opposite the Bazaar, 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON; 

South St. Davi<Ps Street, Edinburgh ; Ingram Street, Glasgow ; and Sackville Street, Dublin. 
Empowered under the several Acts of Parliament of 14th Geo. 3rd, c. 48 ; 22nd Geo. 3rd • 53rd Geo. 
3rd, c. 141; 3rd Geo. 4th, c. 92 ; and 1st Yic. cap. 10. 

MANAGERS. 

J. D. Hustler, Esq. 

Thomas Knowles, Esq. 

H. R. Perkins, Esq. 

Thomas Price, Esq. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFITS OFFERED TO 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE 
Reduced 30 perCent. per Annum lower than any other Office. 

LIFE ANNUITY RATES, CALCULATED ON EQUITABLE PRINCIPLES !j 
For Example.—For every 100/. deposited, this Association will grant the Annuity placed opposite the 
Age of the party depositing.—From 50/. and upwards, in proportion. 

Ago 30 to 40 to 45 to 50 to 55 to 60 to 65 to 70 to 75 to 80 


INDEPENDENT WEST 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Samuel Eyre, Esq. 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 


William E. Taylor, Esq. 
John Wilson, Esq. * 
Wm. Whittaker, Esq. ] 
George Williams, Esq. 
THE PUBLIC. 

RATES 


Per Cent. 
£8 0 0 


per Cent. 

per Cent. 

per 

Cent. 

per Cent. 

per Cent. 

per Cent. 

per Cent. | 

£8 10 0 

£9 0 0 

£9 

10 0 

£10 10 0 

£12 10 0 

bfe 

tu 

O 

© 

£20 0 0! 


I £25 0 0 


LIFE ASSURANCE RATES. 


Age 20 to 25 to 30 to 35 to 38 to 40 to 45.' to 50 
Premium | £1 11 0 | £l 15 0 | £2 0 0 | £2 6 0 [ £2 10 0 [ £2 15 0 | £3 5 0 

This Company makes no Charges for intermediate Ages under 50 Years. 

FIRE INSURANCE RATES. 

Common Insurance. a. d 

Private Houses and Shops (not hazardous) • • • • . .10 per Cent. 

Hazardous . ..20 

Double Hazardous j . ..36 

Farming Stock . * • . • ..16 


Secretary —G. E. WILLIAMS. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 

DRESS CANES AND 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

RIDING WH I PS, 


TO HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


UMBRELLAS 

ON A NEW 

PRINCIPLE; 
with Steel Ribs, and of 

various other 
Descriptions, in Silk, 
From Two Guineas to 
Six Shillings and 
Sixpence; 
in Ginghams, 
from Ten Shillings to 
Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 



HUNTING WHIPS, 
RIDING CANES, 
and 

RIDING WHIPS, 
of 

Entirely New Designs, 
in 

Gold and Silver, 
from 

Ten Guineas 
to 

Five Shillings. 


DRESS CANES IN THEIR VARIETIES, 

From Twenty Guineas to Ten Shillings each. 

Also a very elegant Article for Ladies' Riding Whips, made from the Horn of the Rhinoceros. 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

Manufactory ? and 4, Poppin’s Court, Fleet-street. 











































Admrtising Shut. 



CORNS 

Patronised 


AND 


BUNIONS. 

by the 


ROYAL 


FAMILY 


NOBILITY. 


P AUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, is a 
speedy and sure cure for those painful annoy¬ 
ances, •without cutting or pain. It is a luxury to 
the tenderest feet, acting on the corn with the most 
gentle pressure, producing a delightful relief, and 
entirely eradicating both Corns and Bunions. 


EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONIAL. 

From Dr. Cummins, Lecturer on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 

“ Dr. Cummins presents his compliments to Mr. 
Paul, and begs to inform him, that his Every Man’s 
Friend has entirely taken away both his Corns, and 
be has recommended it to several of his Friends and 
Patients, and in no one instance has it failed eradi¬ 
cating both Corns and Bunions.” 

Prepared by John Fox, in boxes, at Is. 1 ^d. or 
three in one for 2s. 9<i., and to be had of C. King, 
232, Blackfriars-road, and all wholesale and retail 
Medicine Venders in Town and Country. The 
genuine has the name of John Fox on the Stamp. 
A 2*. 9 d. box cures the most obdurate Corns. 

Ask for Paul’s Every Man’s Friend. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

O PEN to the public every day (except Sundays) 
from Nine in the Morning until dark.—Ad¬ 
mittance Is. each. The Tunnel is eleven hundred 
and forty feet in length, brilliantlyjlighted with Gas, 
and the entrance is on the Surrey side of the River, 
close to Rotherhithe Church. The Shield is now 
advanced to within the limits of the Company’s 
Wharf at Wapping. 

• Company's Office, 

Walbrook Buildings , Walbrook , 

October , 1840. 

By Order, J. CHARLIER, 

Clerk to the Company. 


H ODGSON’S POTTED WELCH 
SALMON is now considered to be by far 
the best article of the kind ever introduced for the 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper table, and only re¬ 
quires to be tasted to be approved of. May be had 
of all Oilmen, Grocers, and Druggists in the king¬ 
dom, in Pots at Is. 3 d. and 2s. 6 d. each ; also, 

HODGSON’S BRITISH WINES, equalled by 
few, surpassed by none; warranted four years old, 
and of the finest quality, 16s. per dozen ; to be had 
only at J. Hodgson’s Oil, Italian, and British Wine 
Warehouse, 27, Union-street, East Bishopsgate- 
street. 


JONES’S PROMETHEANS. 

THE advantages the Prometheans possess over all other instantaneous lights are their extreme sim¬ 
plicity and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair their original quality. They are composed of 
a small glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encom¬ 
passed by a composition of the Chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers or Wax Tapers ; the latter will 
bum sufficiently long for sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS being pleasant to use, 
and never failing in their purpose, they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 

To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c., or at the Manufactory, 201, Strand. 



REFORM i TAILORS' BILLS 




















BECHSTEIN'S CAGE-BIRDS 



Price 7 s.i illustrated with Woodcuts of Birds, Cages , <Jc., a New Edition of the 

NATURAL HISTORY OF CAGE-BIRDS; 


THEIR MANAGEMENT;, HABITS, FOOD, DISEASES, TREATMENT, BREEDING, AND THE 
METHODS OF CATCHING THEM.' 

BY J. M. BECHSTEIN, M.D. 


The work of Dr. Bechstein upon Cage-Birds has been so highly esteemed on the Continent that it has 
passed through several editions, both in the original and translations. To this edition numerous notes have 
been added, as well as several species introduced, which have recently been kept with success in this 
country by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Herbert, Mr. Sweet, Mr. Blyth, and others. It is hoped that thi 3 
translation may have similar success, and produce similar effects in increasing the taste for Natural History, 
which the original has had on the Continent. 


HAND-BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF GARDEN- 

ING; expressly intended for Persons possessing and 
fond of cultivating a Garden of moderate size. 
Price 2s. cloth, a New and Enlarged Edition. 

THE HAND-BOOK OF BOTANY; 

or, Linnaean Lessons on Common Plants, for Field 
and Garden Practice. Price 25. 

THE HAND-BOOK OF AGRICUL¬ 
TURE ; chiefly for the use of those interested in 
the Allotment System. Price 15. 3d. 
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srs^rf s 

Jf'„S fortiXtU in turn, .nd .1 doubt not I find 

ISrctS'™"”" wdl »ve«h pmSKr^ 

^5?2«s 

% ChSed withimating addresses like these, the soldiers hur- 
imagined. Aware that tney we moment, the men, 

I mMmmm 

86 WhUeMary remained in the lieutenant’s lodgings, word was 
broSlt ttthe fortress was 

thunder of the orflnan^ now resoundmg from be^bol^me ^ 

fearful tumult without, her vv ^ ole , c / ,un ^"®^"recognised 

change; and those who remembered her kmgy sire g had 

his most terrible expression, and ielt the same a j 

I no longer reg.rd them as ^“‘^'['oitToi ytld not this 

n^“$dl Where in 

y0 ”AT”hrBy-»Ld Sir, your highness,” replied Bedingfeld. 
« q^e traitor Wyat directs the attack in that quarter , an 
is most to he felred of .11 our opponents. I ..1> »°‘ <f"A*8 
fortific.tion with my life. But who sl.all sueeee .i.e 1 f.« 
“The queen,” replied Mary. “But you will not fall, goo a 
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fold. You are appointed by Heaven to be my preserver. Go 
to your post; and keep it, in my name. Go, and fight for 
your royal mistress, and for the holy Catholic faith which we 
both of us profess, and vvhich these rebels—these heretics, would 
overthrow. Go, and the Virgin prosper you, and strengthen your 

W f °w£ +° Ur ma d est y>” replied Bedingfeld; “and yet I cannot 
but feel that my place is by your side.” 

“Ah! do you loiter sir?” cried Mary fiercely. “ You have 
tarried here too long already. Do you not hear yon loud-voiced 
cannon summon you hence? Are you deaf to those cries? 

P ?u’ 81 , r T^ nd 1 ult n< >t for your head. Stay!” she 
added, as the knight was about to obey her. “ I meant not 
this. I have been over-hasty. But you will bear with me. Go! 
Ihave no fears—and have much to do. Success be with you. 

« w et again as vlctors > or we meet no more.” } 

rtnlH n + f a11 meet V ? a y^ reak »” re phed the knight. And 
•quitting the presence, he hurried to the By-ward Tower. 

. rn case fate declares itself against your highness and tb« 
insurgents win the fortress,” observed Renard,°“ Uan c on !ey 
you beyond their reach. I am acquainted with a subterranean 
passage communicating with the further side of the moat, and 
have stationed a trusty guard at its entrance.” 

“nf «l IT excellen °y anticipates,” returned Mary, 
sternly, but which I am assured will never occur, I will not fly. 
While one stone of that citadel stands upon another it shall 
never be surrendered : and while life remains to her, Mary of 
England will never desert it. In your next despatch to the prince 
y ur master, tell him his proposed consort proved herself worthy 
—m resolution, at least—of the alliance.” 

UI will report your intrepid conduct to the prince,” replied 
enar ut I would, for his sake, if not for your own, gracious 
madam, that you would not further expose yourself.” 

,, imparts!” cried Mary, disregarding him. “Let 

those follow me, who are not afraid to face these traitors ” 
Quitting the entrance-hall, she mounted a broad staircase of 
carved oak, and traversing a long gallery, entered a passage leading 
to the Bell Tower—a fortification already described as standing on 
the west of the lieutenant’s lodgings, and connected with them. 

1 he room to which the passage brought her, situated on the upper 
story, and now used as part of the domestic offices of the gover¬ 
nor, was crowded with soldiers, busily employed in active defen¬ 
sive preparations. Some were discharging their calivers through 

at J h e besiegers,, while others were carrying ammu- 
mtion to the roof of the building. 

• ■ A /, ldreSSing ®/ ew words of encouragement to them, and, cross- 
S Q 00 -" 1 ’ ^ ar y commanded an officer to conduct her to the 
bee ' n 8 fr T ber manner that remonstrance would be use- 
ss, the officer obeyed. As she emerged from the low arched 
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doorway opening upon the ballium wall, the range of wooden 
houses on the opposite side of the moat burst into flames, and 
the light of the conflagration, while it revealed the number of 
her enemies and their plan of attack rendered her situation 
infinitely more perilous, inasmuch as it betrayed her to general 
observation. Directed by the shouts, the besiegers speedily d,s^ 
covered the occasion of the clamour; and though Sir Thomas 
Wvat, who was engaged at the moment in personally directing the 
assault on the Bulwark Gate, commanded his men to cease bring 
in that quarter, his injunctions were wholly disregarded, and 
several shots struck the battlements close to the queen. Seri¬ 
ously alarmed, Gardiner earnestly entreated her to retire but 
she peremptorily refused, and continued her course as s owly 
as if no danger beset her—ever and anon pausing to watch the 
movements of the besiegers, or to encourage and d^ect her own 
men. Before she reached the Beauchamp Tower the Bulwark 
Gate was carried, and the triumphant shouts of the insurgents 
drew from her an exclamation of bitter anger. w 

“ It is but a small advantage gained, your highness, remarked 
the officerthey will be speedily repulsed. , 

“ Small as it is, sir,” rejoined the queen, “I’ivould rather have 
lost the richest jewel from my crown than they had gamed so 
much. Look! they are gathering together before the Lion s 
Gate. They are thundering against it with sledge-hammers, 
battering-rams, and other engines. I can hear the din of then 
blows above all this tumult. And see ! other troops are advancing 
to their aid. By their banners and white coats, 1 know they 
are the London trained-bands, headed by Bret Heaven confound 
the traitor ! He who will bring him to me dead or alive, shaU 
have whatever he asks. Ah, God s death . jj 16 }' :|A ' < ' or 
Lion’s Gate—they drive all before them. Recreants . why do 
you not dispute it inch by inch, and you may regain what you 
have lost 2 Confusion ! Wyat and his rebel band press onward, 
and the others fly. They pass through the Middle lower. Ah • 
that shout, those fearful cries ! They put my faithfull subject*to 
the sword. They are in possession of the Middle dower^an'i 
direct its guns on the By-ward Tower. Wvat and his band are 
on the bridge. They press forward, the others retreat. Retreat. 
ah, caitiffs, cowards that you are, you must fight now if you have 
a spark of loyalty left. They fly. They have neither loyalty 
nor valour. ‘Where is Bedingfeld *—where.is my lieutenant ^ 
why does he not sally forth upon them 2 If I were there, 1 

would myself lead tlie attack.” 

“ Your maiesty’s desires are fulfilled," remarked the officei, 
sally is made by a party from the gate—the rebels are cheeked. 

“;I see it! ” exclaimed the queen, joyfully—“ but what valiant 
men are they who thus turn the tide* Ah! I know them now, 
they are my famous giants-my loyal warders. Look how 
the rebel ranks are cleared by the sweep of their mighty arms. 
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Brave yeomen! you have fought as no belted knights have hitherto 
fought, and have proved the truth of your royal descent. Ah ! 
Wyat is down. Slay him ! spare him not, brave giant! his lands, 
his title are yours. Heaven’s curse upon him, the traitor has 
escaped! I can bear this no longer,” she added, turning to her con¬ 
ductor. “ Lead on: I would see what they are doing elsewhere.” 

The command was obeyed, but the officer had not proceeded 
many yards when a shot struck him, and he fell mortally wounded 
at the queen’s feet. 

“ I fear you are hurt, sir,” said Mary, anxiously. 

“ To death, madam,” gasped the officer. “I should not care 
to die, had I lived to see you victorious. When all others were 
clamouring for the usurper Jane, my voice was raised for you, my 
rightful queen; and now my last shout shall be for you.” 
v “ Your name?” demanded Mary, bending over him. - fS ! 

u Gilbert,” replied the officer—•“ I am the grandson of Gun- 
nora Braose.” 

u Live, Gilbert,” rejoined Mary—“live for my sake !” 

Raising himself upon one arm, with a dying effort, Gilbert 
waved his sword over his head, and cried, “ God save Queen 
Mary, and confusion to her enemies!” And with these words, 
he fell backwards, and instantly expired. The queen gazed for 
a moment wistfully at the body. | 

“ How is it,” she mused, as she suffered herself to be led 
onward by Renard, “ that, when hundreds of my subjects are 
perishing around me,this man’s death should affectmeso strongly! 

-—I know not. Yet, so it is.” 

Her attention, however, was speedily attracted to other 
matters. Passing through the Beauchamp Tower, she pro¬ 
ceeded to the next fortification. 

The main attacks of the besiegers, as has been previously 
stated, were directed against the Brass Mount, Saint Thomas’s 
Tower, and the By-ward Towerthe western and north-western 
ramparts, including the Leg Mount, a large bastion corre¬ 
sponding with the Brass Mount, being comparatively unmolested. 
Taking up a position on the roof of the Devilin Tower, which 
flanked the north-west angle of the ballium wall, Mary com¬ 
manded two sides of the fortress, and the view on either hand 
was terrific and sublime. On the left, the blazing habitations, 
which being of highly-combustible material were now, in a great 
measure, consumed, cast a red and lurid glare on the moat, 
lighting up the ramparts, the fortifications behind them, and 
those on the bridge,—two of which, she was aware, were in the 
possession of the besiegers. In this quarter the firing had ceased; 
and it seemed that both parties had by mutual consent suspended 
hostilities, to renew them in a short time with greater animosity 
than ever. On the right, however, the assault continued with 
unabated fury. A constant fire was kept up from the temporary 
batteries placed before the postern gate; clouds of arrows 
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whizzed through the air, shot by the archers stationed on the 
hanks of the moat; and another ladder having been placed against 
the ramparts, several of the scaling party had obtained a footmgv 
and were engaged hand to hand with the besieged. Ever and 
anon, amid this tumultuous roar was heard a loud splash, pro¬ 
claiming that some miserable wretch had been hurled into the 

moat. . . ., 

After contemplating the spectacle for some time ffi silence, 
Mary proceeded to the Flint Tower—a fortification about 
ninety feet nearer the scene of strife. Here the alarming intelli¬ 
gence was brought her that Lord Guilford Dudley was in 
possession of the Brass Mount, and that other advantages had 
been gained by the insurgents in that quarter. The fight raged 
so fiercely, it was added, that it would be tempting Providence 
in her majesty to proceed further. Yielding, at length, to the 
solicitations of her attendants, Mary descended from the walls, 
and shaped her course towards the White Tower; while Renard, 
by her command, hastened to the Martin Tower (now the Jewel 
Tower) to ascertain how matters stood. His first step was to 
ascend the roof of this structure, which, standing immediately 
behind the Brass Mount, completely overlooked it. 

It must be borne in mind that the Tower is surrounded by a, 
double line of defences, and that the ballium wall and its forti¬ 
fications are much loftier than the outer ramparts. _ Renard 
found the roof of the Martin Tower thronged with soldiers, who 
were bringing their guns to bear upon the present possessors ol 
the Brass Mount. They were assisted in their efforts to dislodge 
them by the occupants of the Brick Tower and the Constable 
Tower; and notwithstanding the advantage gained by the insur¬ 
gents, they sustained severe loss from the constant fire directed 
against them. Renard’s glance sought out Lord Guilford Dudley; 
and after a few moments’ search, guided by the shouts, he per¬ 
ceived him with Cholmondeley driving a party of royalists before 
him down the steps leading to the eastern ramparts. Here he 
was concealed from view, and protected by the roofs of a range 
of habitations from the guns on the ballium wall. 

A few moments afterwards, intelligence was conveyed by the 
soldiers on the Broad Arrow Tower to those on the Constable 
Tower, and thence from fortification to fortification, that Dudley 
having broken into one of the houses covering the ramparts, 
was descending with his forces into the eastern ward. 

Renard saw that not a moment was to be lost. Ordering the 
soldiers not to relax their fire for an instant, he put himself at 
the head of a body of men, and hurrying down a spiral stone 
staircase, which brought him to a subterranean chamber, 
unlocked a door in it, and traversing with lightning swiftness 
a long narrow passage, speedily reached another vaulted room. 
At first no outlet was perceptible ; but snatching a torch from 
one of his band, Renard touched a knob of iron in the wall. 
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and a stone dropping from its place discovered a flight of 
steps, up which they mounted. These brought them to a wider 
passage, terminated by a strong door clamped with iron, and 
iorming a small sally-port opening upon the eastern ward, a 
little lower down than Lord Guilford Dudley and his party had 
gained admittance to it. Commanding his men to obey his iniunc- 
tions implicitly, Renard flung open the sally-port, and dashed 
through it at their head. r 

Dudley was pressing forward in the direction of the Iron 
Gate when Renard appeared. 1 Both parties were pretty 
equally matched in point of number, though neither leader 
could boast more than twenty followers. Still, multitudes were 
hastening to them from every quarter. A detachment of 
royalists were issuing from a portal near the Salt Tower • while 

L!n\ 0 V n Tre Joking through the house lately 
forced by Lord Guilford Dudley, and hurrying to his assistance. 
Xn a tew seconds, the opposing parties met. By the light of 
the torches, Dudley recognized Renard; and, uttering a shout 
ot exultation, advanced to the attack. 

i As soon as it was known to the insurgents that the abhorred 
Spanish ambassador was before them, with one accord they 
turned their weapons against him, and if their leader had not 
interposed, would have inevitably slain him. 

“ , Lea r him to me,” cried Dudley, “ and I will deliver my 
country from this detested traitor. Fellow soldiers,” he added 
addressing Renard’s companions, “will you fight for Spain, for 
the Inquisition, for the idolatries of Rome, when swords are drawn 
lor your country—and for the Reformed religion ? We are 
come to free you from the yoke under which you labour. Join 
us, and fight for your liberties, your laws,—for the gospel, and 

.. “ A ?’ %ht for Jane, and the gospel!” shouted Cholmondeley. 

Down with Renard and the See of Rome. No Spanish match! 
no Inquisition! 

“Who are you fighting for ? Who is yourleader ?” continued 
Dudley;— a base Spanish traitor. Who are you fighting 
against ?—Englishmen, your friends, your countrymen, 0 your 
Others members of the same faith, of the same family.” 

1 his last appeal proved effectual. Most of the royalists went 
over to the insurgents, shouting, “ No Spanish match! no Inqui¬ 
sition ! Down with Renard !” 1 

“Ay, down with Renard!” cried Dudley. “I will no longer 
oppose your just vengeance. Slay him, and we will fix his 

head upon a spear. It will serve to strike terror into our 
enemies. 

Even in this extremity, Renard’s constitutional bravery did not 
desert him; and quickly retreating, he placed his back against 
the wall. The few faithful followers who stood bv him, endea¬ 
voured to defend him, but they were soon slain, and he could 
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only oppose liis single sword against the array of partizans 
and pikes raised against him. His destruction '.appeared inevi¬ 
table, and he had already given himself up for lost, when a rescue 
arrived. 

The detachment of soldiers, headed by Sir Thomas Brydges, 
already described as issuing from the gate near the Salt Tower, 
seeing a skirmish taking place, hurried forward, and reached 
the scene of strife just in time to save the ambassador, whose 
assailants were compelled to quit him to wield their weapons in 
their own defence. Thus set free, Renard sprang like a tiger 
upon his foes, and, aided by the new-comers, occasioned fearful 
havoc among them. But his deadliest fury was directed against 
those who had deserted him, and he spared none of them whom he 

could reach with his sword. 

Lord Guilford Dudley and his esquire performed prodigies ot 
valour. The former made many efforts to reach Renard, but, 
such was the confusion around him, that he was constantly foiled 
in his purpose. At length, seeing it was in vain to contend 
against such superior force, and that his men would be speedily 
cut in pieces, and himself captured, he gave the word to retreat, 
and fled towards the north-east angle of the ward. The royalists 
started after them; but such was the speed at which the 
fugitives ran, that they could not overtake _ them. A few 
stragglers ineffectually attempted to check their progress, and 
the soldiers on the walls above did not dare to fire upon them, 
for fear of injuring their own party. In this way, they passed 
the Martin Tower, and were approaching the .Brick lower, 
when a large detachment of soldiers were seen advancing towards 

^ « Long live Queen Jane !” shouted Dudley and his companions, 

vainly hoping they were friends. 

“ Long live Queen Mary, and death to the rebels ! responded 

the others. , , , „ , 

At the cry, Dudley and his little band halted. They were 
hemmed in on all sides, without the possibility of escape; and 
the royalists on the fortifications above being now able to 
mark them, opened a devastating fire upon them. By this 
time, Renard and his party had turned the angle of the wall, 
and the voice of the ambassador was heard crying Cut 
them in pieces ! Spare no one but their leader. Take him 
alive ^ 

Hearing the shout, Dudley observed to Cholmondeley—“ You 
have ever been my faithful esquire, and I claim one last service 
from you. If I am in danger of being taken, slay me. I will not 
survive defeat.” 

“ Nay, my lord, live,” cried Cholmondeley. Wyat or the 
Duke of Suffolk may be victorious, and deliver you.” 

“ No,” replied Dudley, “ I will not run the risk of being placed 
again in Mary's power. Obey my last injunctions. Should you 
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escape, fly to Jane. You know where to find her. Bid her embark 
instantly for France, and say her husband with his last breath 
blessed her.” 

At this moment, he was interrupted by Cholmondeley, who 
pointed out an open door in the ramparts opposite them. 
Eagerly availing himself of the chance, Dudley called to his men 
to follow him, and dashed through it, uncertain whither it 
led, but determined to sell his life dearly. The doorway ad¬ 
mitted them into a low vaulted chamber, in which were two or 
three soldiers and a stand of arms and ammunition. The men 
fled at their approach along a dark, narrow passage, and 
endeavoured to fasten an inner door, but the others were too 
close upon them to permit it. As Dudley and his band advanced, 
they found themselves at the foot of a short flight of steps, and 
rushing up them, entered a semi-circular passage, about six feet 
wide, with a vaulted roof, and deep embrazures in the walls, in 
which cannon were planted. It was, in fact, the casemate of 
the Brass Mount. By the side of the cannon stood the gunners, 
and the passage was filled with smoke. Alarmed by the cries 
of their companions, and the shouts of Dudley and his band, 
these men, who were in utter ignorance of what had passed, 
except that they had been made aware that the summit of the 
bastion was carried, threw down their arms, and sued for quarter. 

“ You shall have it, friends,” cried Dudley, 44 provided you will 
fight for Queen Jane.” 

44 Agreed!” replied the gunners. 44 Longlive Queen Jane.” 

. “ Stand by me,” returned Dudley , 44 and these stout walls shall 
cither prove our safeguard, or our tomb.” 

The gunners then saw how matters stood, but they could not 
retract; and they awaited a favourable opportunity rto turn 
against their new masters. 

Perceiving the course taken by Dudley and his companions, 
Renard felt certain of their capture, and repeated his injunctions 
to the soldiers to take him alive if possible, but on no account 
to suffer him to escape. 

Dudley, meanwhile, endeavoured with Cholmondeley to drag 
one of the large pieces of ordnance out of the embrasure in which 
it was placed, with the view of pointing it against their foes. But 
before this could be accomplished, the attack commenced. Dart¬ 
ing to the head of the steps, Dudley valiantly defended the pass for 
.some time; and the royalist soldiers, obedient to the injunctions 
of Renard, forbore to strike him, and sought only his capture. 
The arched roof rang with the clash of weapons, with the reports 
of shot, and with the groans of the wounded and dying. The 
floor beneath them soon became slippery with blood. Still, 
Dudley kept his ground. All at once, he staggered, and fell. 
A blow had been dealt him from behind by one of the gunners, 
who had contrived to approach him unawares. 

44 It is over,” he groaned to his esquire, 44 finish me, and fly, if 
you can, to Jane.” 
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Cholmondeley raised his sword to comply with his lord’s 
injunctions, but the blow was arrested by the strong arm of 
Renard, who bestriding his prey, cried, in a voice of exultation* 
He is mine ! Bear him to the Queen before he expires.” 
Cholmondeley heard no more, but darting backwards, sprang 
into the embrazure whence he had endeavoured to drag the 
cannon, and forcing himself through the aperture, dropped from 
the dizzy height into the moat. 

While this was passing, Mary proceeded to Saint John’s 
Chapel in the White Tower. Ifcwas brilliantly illuminated, and 
high mass was being performed by Bonner and the whole of 
the priesthood assembled within the fortress. The transition 
from the roar and tumult without to this calm and sacred scene 
was singularly striking, and calculated to produce a strong 
effect on the feelings. There, all was strife and clamour; the air 
filled with smoke was almost stifling; and such places as were 
not lighted up by the blaze of the conflagration or the flashing 
of the ordnance and musquetry, were buried in profound gloom. 
Here, all was light, odour, serenity, sanctity. Without, fierce 
bands were engaged in deathly fight—nothing was heard but the 
clash of arms, the thunder of cannon, the shouts of the victorious* 
the groans of the dying. Within, holy men were celebrating 
their religious rites, undisturbed by the terrible struggle around 
them, and apparently unconscious of it; tapers shone from every 
pillar; the atmosphere was heavy with incense; and the choral 
hymn mingled with the scarce-heard roar of cannon. Mary 
was so affected by the scene, that for the first time she appeared 
moved. Her bosom heaved, and a tear started to her eye. 

“ How peaceful is the holy place,” she observed to Gardiner* 
ci and what a contrast it presents to the scene vre have just 
quitted ! I could almost wish that Heaven had destined me to 
the cloister instead of the throne, that I might pass my days in 
the exercise of my religion.” 

46 Heaven has destined you to be the restorer and defender of 
our religion, madam,” replied Gardiner. “Had you not been 
called to the high station you occupy, the Catholic worship, so 
long discontinued in these holy walls, would not now be cele¬ 
brated. To you we owe its restoration to you we must owe 
its continuance.” 

As Mary advanced to the altar, the anthem ceased, and silence 
prevailed throughout the sacred structure. Prostrating herself* 
she prayed for a few moments fervently, and in an audible voice. 
She then arose, and observed to Gardiner, 44 1 feel so much com¬ 
forted, that I am assured Heaven will support me and our holy 
religion.” 

As she spoke, solemn music resounded through the chapel, the 
anthem was again chanted, and the priests resumed their holy 
rites. With a heart strengthened and elated, Mary ascended 
the staircase behind the altar, and passing through the gallery 
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proceeded to the council-chamber, where she was informed that 
Xit, having captured a prisoner of importance, waited without 
to ascertain her pleasure concerning him. Mary ordered the 
dwarf to be brought into her presence with his captive, and in a 
few moments he was introduced with Bret, who was guarded by 
a couple of halberdiers. 

On no previous occasion had Xit exhibited so much conse¬ 
quence as the present, and his accoutrements and fantastically- 
plumed casque added to his ludicrous appearance. He advanced 
slowly and majestically towards the chair of state in which Mary 
was seated, ever and anon turning his head to see that Bret was 
close behind him, and when within a short distance of the royal 
person, he made a profound salutation. Unluckily, in doing so, 
his helmet fell from his head, and rolled to the queen’s feet. 
Slightly discomposed by the accident, and still more by Mary’s 
frowns, he picked up his helmet, and stammered forth,— 

“ I am come to inform your highness that I have taken a 
prisoner—taken him with my own hands’’- 

“Who is it?” interrupted Mary, glancing sternly at the 
captive, who remained with his arms folded upon his breast, and 
his eyes cast upon the floor. “Who is it?” she asked, in an 
imperious tone. 

“ The arch-traitor Bret,”answered Xit,—“the captain of the 
London Trained Bands, who revolted from the Duke of Norfolk, 
and joined the rebels at Rochester.” 

“ Bret! ” ejaculated Mary, in a tone that made Xit recoil 
several steps with fright, while the prisoner himself looked up. 
“Aha ! is the traitor then within our power ? Take him without, 
and let the headsman deal with him.” 

“ Your highness !” cried Bret, prostrating himself. 

“Away with him !” interrupted Mary. “ Do you, my lord,” 
she added, to Gardiner, “ see that my commands are obeyed.” 

The prisoner was accordingly removed, and Xit, who was 
completely awed by the queen’s furious looks, was about to slink 
off, when she commanded him to remain. 

“ Stay !” she cried. “ I have promised on my queenly word, 
that whoso brought this traitor Bret to me, should have what¬ 
ever he demanded. Art thou in good truth his captor? Take 
heed thou triflest not with me. I am in no mood for jesting.” 

“ So I perceive, gracious madam,” replied Xit. “ But I swear 
to you, I took him with my own hand, in fair and open combat. 
My companion Magog, if he survives the fray, will vouch for 
the truth of my statement—nay, Bret himself will not gainsay 

“ Bret will gainsay little more,” rejoined Mary sternly; “ his 
brain will contrive no further treason against us, nor his tongue 
give utterance to it. But I believe thee—the rather that I 
am persuaded thou darest not deceive me. Make thy request 
«~it is granted.” 
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44 If I dared to raise my hopes so high,” said Xit, bashfully 

“ What means the knave 2” cried Mary. 44 1 have said the 
request shall be granted.” 

44 Whatever I ask 2” inquired Xit. 

44 Whatever thou mayest ask in reason, sirrah !” returned 
Mary, somewhat perplexed. 

44 Well, then,” replied Xit, 44 1 should have claimed a duke¬ 
dom. But as your highness might possibly think the demand 
unreasonable, I will limit myself to knighthood.” 

In spite of herself, Mary could not repress a smile at the 
dwarf’s extravagant request, and the terms in which it was 
couched. 

44 1 have made many efforts to obtain this distinction,” pur¬ 
sued Xit,— 44 and for a while unsuccessfully. But fortune, or 
rather my bravery, has at length favoured me. I desire knight¬ 
hood at your Majesty’s hands.” 

“ Thou shalt have it,” replied Mary; 44 and it will be a lesson 
to me to make no rash promises in future. Hereafter, when 
affairs are settled, thou wilt not fail to remind me of my 
promise.” 

44 Your highness may depend upon it, I will not fail to do so,” 
replied Xit, bowing and retiring. 44 Huzza !” he cried, as soon 
as he gained the antechamber. 44 Huzza!” he repeated, skipping 
in the air, and cutting as many capers as his armour would allow 
him, 44 at length, I have reached the height of my ambition. I 
shall be knighted. The queen has promised it. Aha ! my three 
noble giants, I am now a taller man than any of you. My lofty 
title will make up for my want of stature. Sir Xit!—that does 
not sound well. I must change my name for one more euphoni¬ 
ous, or at least find out my surname. Who am 12 It is strange 
I never thought of tracing out my history before. I feel I am of 
illustrious origin. I must clear up this point before I am knighted. 
Stand aside, base grooms,” he continued to the grinning and 
jeering attendants, 44 and let me pass.” 

While pushing through them, a sudden bustle was heard 
behind, and he was very unceremoniously thrust back by Simon 
Renard, who was conducting Dudley to the queens presence. 

44 Another prisoner ! ” exclaimed Xit. 44 1 wonder what Re¬ 
nard will get for his pains. If I could but take Wyat, my fortune 
were indeed made. First, I will go and see what has become of 
Bret; and then, if I can do so without much risk, I will venture 
outside the portcullis of the By-ward Tower. Who knows but 
I may come in for another good thing ! ” 

Thus communing with himself, Xit went in search of the un¬ 
fortunate captain of the Trained Bands, while Renard entered 
the council-chamber with Dudley. The latter, though faint from 
loss of blood, on finding himself in the queen's presence, exerted 
all his strength, and stood erect and unsupported. 

44 So far your highness is victorious,” said Renard; 44 one 
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of the rebel-leaders is in your power, and ere long all will be so. 
Will it please you to question him—or shall I bid Mauger take 
off his head at once l " 

“ Let me reflect a moment,’” replied Mary, thoughtfully. “ He 
shall die,” she added, after a pause; 66 but not yet/' 

“ It were better to behead him now,” rejoined Renard. 

“ I do not think so,” replied Mary. “ Let him be removed to 
some place of safe confinement—the dungeon beneath Saint John’s 
Chapel.” 

“ The only grace I ask from your highness is speedy death,” 
said Dudley. 

“ Therefore I will not grant it,” replied Mary. “ No, traitor! 
you shall perish with your wife.” 

u Ah ! w exclaimed Dudley, u I have destroyed her.” 

And as the words were pronounced, he reeled backwards, 
and would have fallen, if the attendants had not caught him. 

“Your Majesty has spared Mauger a labour,” observed 
Renard, sarcastically. 

“ He is not dead,” replied Mary; “ and if he were so, r it would 
not grieve me. Remove him; and do with him as I have com¬ 
manded.” 

Her injunctions were obeyed, and the inanimate body of 
Dudley was carried away. 

Renard was proceeding to inform the queen that the in¬ 
surgents had been driven from the Brass Mount, when a mes¬ 
senger arrived, with tidings that another success had been gained 
—Sir Henry Jerningham having encountered the detachment 
under the Duke of Suffolk, and driven them back to their ves¬ 
sels, was about to assist the Earl of Pembroke and Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld in a sally upon Sir Thomas Wyat’s party. This news 
so enchanted Mary, that she took a valuable ring from her finger 
and presented it to the messenger, saying—“ I will double thy 
fee, good fellow, if thou wilt bring me word that Wyat is slain, 
and his traitorous band utterly routed.” 

Scarcely had the messenger departed, when another appeared. 
He brought word that several vessels had arrived off the Tower, 
and attacked the squadron under the command of Admiral 
Winter; that all the vessels, with the exception of one, on board 
which the Duke of Suffolk had taken refuge, had struck; 
and that her majesty might now feel assured of a speedy 
conquest. At this news, Mary immediately fell on her knees, and 
cried—“ I thank thee, 0 Lord ! not that thou hast vouchsafed 
rne a victory pver my enemies, but that thou hast enabled me to 
triumph over thine.” 

“ The next tidings your highness receives will be that the siege 
is raised,” observed Renard, as the queen arose; “ and, with 
your permission, I will be the messenger to bring it.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Mary. “ I would now gladly be alone.” 

As Renard issued from the principal entrance of the White 
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Tower, and was about to cross the Green, he perceived a 
small group collected before Samt Peter’s Chapel, and at once 
guessing its meaning, he hastened towards it. It was just be¬ 
ginningto grow light, and objects could be imperfectly distin¬ 
guished. As Renard drew nigh, he perceived a circle formed 
found a soldier whose breast-plate, doublet, and ruff had been 
removed, and who was kneeling with his arms crossed upon his 
breast beside a billet of wood. Near him, on the left,- stood 
Mauger, with his axe upon his shoulder, and on the right, 
Gardiner holding a crucifix towards him, and earnestly entreating 
him to die in the faith of Rome; promising him, in case ot 
compliance, a complete remission of his sms. Bret, for he it was, 
made no answer, but appeared, from the convulsive movement 
of his lips, to be muttering a prayer. Out of patience, at length 
Gardiner gave the signal to Mauger, and the latter motioned 
the rebel captain to lay his head upon the piece of timber, lhe 
practised executioner performed his task with so much celerity 
that a minute had not elapsed before the head was stricken from 
the body, and placed on the point of a spear. While the apparatus 
of death and the blood-streaming trunk were removed, Alt, who 
was one of the spectators, seized the spear with its grisly 
burden, and, bending beneath the load, bore it towards t e 
By-ward Tower. A man-at-arms preceded him, shouting m a 
loud voice, “ Thus perish all traitors.” 

Having seen this punishment inflicted, Renard hastened 
towards the By-ward Tower, and avoiding the concourse that 
flocked round Xit and his sanguinary trophy, took a shorter 
cut, and arrived there before them. He found Pembroke and 
Bedingfeld, as the messenger had stated, prepared with a large 
force to make a sally upon the insurgents The.signal wass given 
by renewed firing from the roof and loopholes of the MiddleTower. 
Wyat, who had retired under the gateway of that fortification, and 
had drawn up his men in the open space behind it, now advanced 
at their head to the attack. At this moment, the portcullis of the 
By-ward Tower was again raised, and the royalists issued from 
it. Foremost among them were the giants. The meeting o 
the two hosts took place in the centre of the bridge, and the 
shock was tremendous. For a short time, the result appeared, 
doubtful. But the superior numbers, better arms, and discipline, 
of the queen’s party, soon made it evident on which side victory 

would incline. _ , . , 

If conquest could have been obtained by personal bravery, 
Wyat would have been triumphant. Wherever the battle raged 
most fiercely he was to be found. He sought out Bedingfeld, and 
failing in reaching him, cut his way to the Earl of Pembroke, 
whom he engaged and would have slain, if Og had not driven him. 
off with his exterminating mace. The tremendous prowess o 
the gigantic brethren, indeed, contributed in no slight degree to 
the speedy termination of the fight. Their blows were resistless. 
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and' struck such terror into their opponents, that a retreat was 
soon begun, which Wyat found it impossible to check. Gnashing 
his teeth with anger, and uttering ejaculations of rage, he was 
compelled to follow his flying forces. His anger was vented 
against Gog. He aimed a terrible blow at him, and cut through 
his partizan, but his sword shivered against his morion. A mo¬ 
mentary rally was attempted in the court between the Lion’s 
Gate and the Bulwark Gate; but the insurgents were speedily 
driven out. On reaching Tower Hill, Wyat succeeded in checking 
them; and though he could not compel them to maintain their 
ground, lie endeavoured, with a faithful band, to cover the retreat 
of the main body to London Bridge. Perceiving his aim, Pem¬ 
broke sent off a detachment under Bedingfeld, by Tower-street, 
to intercept the front ranks while he attacked the rear. But Wyat 
beat off his assailants, made a rapid retreat down Thames-street, 
and after a skirmish with Bedingfeld at the entrance of the 
bridge, in which he gained a decided advantage, contrived to 
get his troops safely across it, with much less loss than might 
have been anticipated. Nor was this all. He destroyed the 
planks which had afforded him passage, and took his measures 
so well and so expeditiously on the Southwark side, that Pembroke 
hesitated to cross the bridge and attack him. 

The Tower, however, was delivered from its assailants. The 
three giants pursued the flying foe to the Bulwark Gate, and 
then returned to the Middle Tower, which was yet occupied by 
a number of W;yat s party, and summoned them to surrender. 
The command was refused, unless accompanied by a pardon. 
The giants said nothing more, but glanced significantly at each 
other. Magog seized a ram, which had been left by the assail¬ 
ants, and dashed it against the door on the left of the gateway. 
A few tremendons blows sufficed toburst it open. Finding no one 
within the lower chamber, they ascended the winding stone stair¬ 
case, their progress up which was opposed, but ineffectually, by 
the insurgents. Magog pushed forward like a huge bull, driving 
his foes from step to step till they reached the roof, where a short 
but furious encounter took place. The gigantic brethren fought 
back to back, and committed such devastation among their foes, 
that those who were left alive threw down their arms, and begged 
for quarter. Disregarding their entreaties, the giants hurled them 
over the battlements. Some were drowned in the moat, while 
•others were dashed to pieces in the court below. 

“ It is thus,” observed Magog with a grim smile to his brethren, 
as the work of destruction was ended, “ that the sons of the 
Tower avenge the insults offered to their parent.” 

On descending, they found Xit stationed in the centre of the 
bridge, carrying the spear with Bret’s head upon it. The dwarf 
eagerly inquired whether they had taken Wyat; and being 
answered in the negative, expressed his satisfaction. 

“The achievement is reserved for me,” he cried; “ no more 
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laughter, my masters,—no more familiarity. I am about to re¬ 
ceive knighthood from the queen.” This announcement, however* 
so far from checking the merriment of the giants, increased it 
to such a degree, that the irascible mannikin dashed the gory 
head in their faces, and would have attacked them with the spear, 
if they had not disarmed him. 

By this time, Sir Henry Bedingfeld had returned from the pur¬ 
suit of the rebels. Many prisoners had been taken, and conveyed, 
by his directions, to a secure part of the fortress. Exerting 
himself to the utmost, and employing a large body of men in the 
work, the damages done to the different defences of the fortress 
were speedily repaired, the bodies of the slain thrown into the 
river, and all rendered as secure as before. The crews on board 
Winter’s squadron had surrendered; but their commander, to¬ 
gether with the Duke of Suffolk, had escaped, having been put 
ashore in a small boat. Conceiving all lost, and completely panic- 
stricken, the Duke obtained horses for himself and a few com¬ 
panions, and riding to Shene, where he had appointed a meeting 
■with his brother, Lord Thomas Grey, set off with him, at full 
speed, for Coventry, the inhabitants of which city he imagined 
were devoted to him. But he soon found out his error. Aban¬ 
doned by his adherents, and betrayed into the hands of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, who had been sent after him, he was 
shortly afterwards brought a prisoner to the Tower. 

Not to anticipate events, such was the expedition used, that 
in less than an hour, Bedingfeld conveyed to the queen the intelli¬ 
gence that all damage done by the besiegers was repaired, and 
that her loss had been trifling compared with that of her enemies. 
He found her surrounded by her nobles; and on his appearance 
she arose, and advanced a few steps to meet him. 

“ You have discharged your office right well, Sir Henry, 1 ’ she 
said ; “ and if we deprive you of it for a while, it is because we 
mean to intrust you with a post of yet greater importance. 11 

“ Whatever office your majesty may intrust me with, I will 
gladly accept it, 11 replied Bedingfeld. 

“ It is our pleasure, then, that you set out instantly with the 
Earl of Sussex to Ashbridge,” returned Mary, “ and attach the 
person of the Princess Elizabeth. Here is your warrant. Bring 
her alive or dead. 11 

“ Alas ! ” exclaimed Bedingfeld, “ is this the task your high¬ 
ness has reserved for me ? ” 

“ It is,” replied Mary; and she added in a lower tone, “ you 
are the only man to whom I could confide it.” 

“ I must perforce obey, since your majesty wills it—but—” 

“ You must set out at once,” interrupted Mary—“ Sir Thomas 
Brydges shall be lieutenant of the Tower in your stead. We 
reserve you for greater dignities. 11 

Bedingfeld would have remonstrated, but seeing the queen was 
immoveable, he signified his compliance, and having received 
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further instructions, quitted the presence to make preparations 
for his departure. 

The last efforts of the insurgents must be briefly told. After 
allowing his men a few hours 1 rest, Wyat made a forced march 
to Kingston, and hastily repairing the bridge, which had been 
broken down, with planks, ladders, and beams tied together, 
passed over it with his ordnance and troops in safety, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards London. In consequence of a delay that occurred 
on the road, his plan was discovered, and the Earl of Pembroke, 
having by this time collected a considerable army, drew up 
his forces in Saint James’s fields to give him battle. 

A desperate skirmish took place, in which the insurgents, 
disheartened by their previous defeat, were speedily worsted. 
Another detachment, under the command of Knevet, were 
met and dispersed at Charing Cross, by Sir Henry Jerningham, 
and would have been utterly destroyed, but that they could 
not be distinguished from the royalists, except by their muddy 
apparel, which occasioned the cry among the victors of “ Down 
with the draggle-tails.’' 

Wyat himself, who was bent upon entering the city, where 
he expected to meet with great aid from Throckmorton, dashed 
through all opposition, and rode as far as the Belle Sauvage 
{even then a noted hostel), near Ludgate. Finding the gate 
shut, and strongly defended, he rode back as quickly as he came 
to Temple Bar, where he was encountered by Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, who summoned him to surrender, and seeing it was 
useless to struggle further, for all his companions had deserted 
him, he complied. His captor carried him to the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke ; and as soon as it was known that the rebel-leader was 
taken, the army was disbanded, and every man ordered to return 
to his home. Proclamation was next made that no one, on pain 
of death, should harbour any of Wyat’s faction, but should 
instantly deliver them up to the authorities. 

That same night Wyat, together with Knevet, Cobham, and 
others of his captains, were taken to the Tower by water. As 
Wyat, who was the last to disembark, ascended the steps of 
Traitors Gate, Sir Henry Brydges, the new lieutenant, seized 
him by the collar, crying, “ Oh ! thou base and unhappy traitor ! 
how could’st thou find in thy heart to work such detestable 
treason against the queen’s majesty? Were it not that the law 
must pass upon thee, I would stab thee with my dagger.” 

Holding his arms to his side, and looking at him, as the old 
chroniclers report,“grievously, with a grim look, 1 ' Wyat answered, 
“It is no mastery now. 11 Upon which, he was conveyed with the 
others to the Beauchamp Tower. , 
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XXXI.-HOW JANE SURRENDERED HERSELP A PRISONER; AND HOW 

SHE BESOUGHT QUEEN MARY TO SPARE HER HUSBAND. 

Towards the close of the day following that on which the 
rebels were defeated, a boat, rowed by a single waterman, shot 
London Bridge, and swiftly approached the Tower wharf. It 
contained two persons, one of whom, apparently a female, was 
so closely muffled in a cloak that her features could not be dis¬ 
cerned ; while her companion, a youthful soldier, equipped in his 
full accoutrements, whose noble features were clouded with sorrow, 
made no attempt at concealment. As they drew near the stairs, 
evidently intending to disembark, the sentinels presented their 
arquebusses at them, and ordered them to keep off; but the young 
man immediately arose, and said that having been concerned in 
the late insurrection, they were come to submit themselves to the 
queen's mercy. This declaration excited some surprise among 
the soldiers, who were inclined to discredit it, and would not have 
suffered them to land, if an officer of the guard, attracted by what 
was passing, had not interfered, and granted the request. By 
his command, they were taken across the draw-bridge opposite 
the stairs, and placed within the guard-room near the By-ward 
Tower. Here the officer who had accompanied them demanded their 
names and condition, in order to report them to the lieutenant. 

44 1 am called Cuthbert Cholmondeley,” replied the young man, 
44 somewhile esquire to Lord Guilford Dudley.’’ 

44 You bore that rebel lord’s standard in the attack on the 
Brass Mount—did you not ?” demanded the officer, sternly. 

44 1 did,” replied Cholmondeley. 

44 Then you have delivered yourself to certain death, young 
man,” rejoined the officer. 44 What madness has brought you 
hither ? The queen will show you no mercy, and blood enough will 
flow upon the scaffold without yours being added to the stream.” 

44 1 desire only to die with my master,” replied Cholmondeley. 

44 Where is Lord Guilford Dudley?” demanded the muffled 
female, in a tone of the deepest emotion. 

44 Confined in one of the secret dungeons—but I may not 
answer you further, madam,” replied the officer. 

44 Are his wounds dangerous ?” she continued, in a tone of the 
deepest anxiety. 

44 They are not mortal, madam,” he answered. 44 He will live¬ 
long enough to expiate his offences on the scaffold.” 

44 Ah !” she exclaimed with difficulty, repressing a scream. 

44 No more of this—if you are a man,” cried Cholmondeley, 
fiercely. “ You know not whom you address.” 

44 1 partly guess,” replied the officer, with a compassionate 
look. 44 1 respect your sorrows, noble lady—but oh ! why—why 
are you here ? I would willingly serve you—nay, save you—but 
it is out of my power.” 

44 My presence here must show you, sir, that I have no wish 
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to avoid the punishment I have incurred,” she replied. “I am come 
to submit myself to the queen. But if you would serve me—serve 
me without danger to yourself, or departure from your duty—you 
will convey this letter without delay to her highness’s own hand.” 

“ It may be matter of difficulty,” rejoined the officer, “ for 
her majesty is at this moment engaged in a secret conference in 
the Hall Tower, with the chancellor and the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador. Nay, though I would not further wound your feelings, 
madam, she is about to sign the death-warrants of the rebels.” 

In “ The more reason, then,” she replied, in accents of suppli¬ 
cating eagerness, “ that it should be delivered instantly. Will 
you take it?” 

The officer replied in the affirmative. 

“ Heaven’s blessing upon you ! ” she fervently ejaculated. 

Committing the captives to the guard, and desiring that every 
attention, consistent with their situation, should be shown them, 
the officer departed. Half an hour elapsed before his return, and 
during the interval but few words were exchanged between Chol- 
mondeley and his.companion. When the officer reappeared, she 
rushed towards him, and inquired what answer he brought. 

“ Your request is granted, madam,” he replied. “ I am com¬ 
manded to bring you to the queers presence; and may your 
suit to her highness prove as successful as your letter! You 
are to be delivered to the chief jailor, sir,” he added to Chol- 
mondeley, “ and placed in close custody.” 

As he spoke, Nightgall entered the guard-room. At the sight 
of his hated rival, an angry flush rose to the esquire’s counte¬ 
nance—nor was his wrath diminished by the other’s exulting looks. 

“You will not have much further power over me,” he observed, 
in answer to the jailor’s taunts. “ Cicely, like Alexia, is out 
of the reach of your malice. And I shall speedily join them.” 

“You are mistaken,” retorted Nightgall, bitterly. “Cicely 
yet lives ; and 1 will wed her on the day of your execution. 
Bring him away,” he added, to his assistants. “ I shall take 
him, in the first place, to the torture-chamber, and thence to 
the subterranean dungeons. I have an order to rack him.” 

“ Farewell, madam,” said the esquire, turning from him, and 
prostrating himself before his companion, who appeared in the 
deepest anguish; “ we shall meet no more on earth.” 

“ I have destroyed you,” she cried. <( But for your devotion 
to me, you might be now in safety.” 

“ Think not of me, madam—I have nothing to live for,” replied 
the esquire, pressing her hand to his lips. “ Heaven support 
you in this your last, and greatest, and—as I can bear witness 
—most unmerited trial. Farewell, for ever !” 

u Ay? f° r ever repeated the lady. And she followed the 
officer; while Cholmondeley was conveyed by Nightgall and his 
assistants to the secret entrance of the subterranean dungeons 
near the Devilin Tower. 

z 2 
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. Accompanied by his charge, who was guarded by two halber¬ 
diers, the officer proceeded along the southern ward, in the 
direction of the Hall Tower—a vast circular structure, standing 
on the east of Bloody Tower. This fabric, (sometimes called the 
Wakefield Tower from the prisoners confined within it, after 
the battle of that name in 1460, and more recently the Record 
Tower, from the use to which it has been put,) is one of the 
oldest in the fortress, and though not coeval with tjie White 
Tower, dates back as far as the reign of William liufus, by 
whom it was erected. It contains two large octagonal chambers, 
that on the upper story being extremely lofty, with eight deep 
and high embrazures, surmounted by pointed arches, and sepa- 



INTERIOR OF THE HALL TOWER. 


rated by thin columns, springing from the groined arches formerly 
supporting the ceiling, which though unfortunately destroyed, 
corresponded, no doubt, with the massive and majestic character 
of the apartment. In this room tradition asserts that 

—the aspiring blood of Lancaster . 

Sank in the ground 
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—it being the supposed scene of the murder of Henry the Sixth 
by the ruthless Gloster. And whatever doubts may be enter- 
tamed as to the truth of that dark legend, it cannot be denied 
that the chamber itself seems stamped with the gloomy charac- 
ter of the occurrence. In recent times, it has been devoted 
o a more peaceful purpose, and is now fitted up with presses 
containing the most ancient records of the kingdom. The 
room on the basement floor is of smaller dimensions, and much 
less lofty. The recesses, however, are equally deep, though not 
so high, and are headed by semicircular arches. At high tides 
it is flooded, and a contrivance for the escape of the water has 
been made in the floor. 

Passing through an arched doorway on the east of this struc- 
tm*e, where the entrance to the Record Office now stands, the 
officer conducted his prisoner up a spiral stone staircase, and 
lett her m a small antechamber, while he announced her arrival. 
1 he unhappy lady still kept herself closely muffled. But though 
her features and figure were hidden, it was evident she trembled 
violently. In another moment, the officer reappeared, and mo- 
he * to follow him, led the way along a narrow passage, at 
the end of which hangings were drawn aside by two ushers, and 
she found herself in the presence of the queen. 

Mary was seated at a table, near which stood Gardiner and 
lienard, and at the new-comer’s appearance she instantly arose. 

I he interview about to be related took place in the laro-e 
octangular chamber previously described. It was sumptuously 
furnished : the walls were hung with arras from the looms of 
r landers, and the deep recesses occupied with couches, or side¬ 
boards loaded with costly cups and vessels. 

Hastily advancing towards the queen, the lady prostrated 
herself at her feet, and, throwing aside her disguise, revealed 
the features of Jane. She extended her hands supplicatingly 
towards Mary, and fixed her streaming eyes upon her, but was 
for some moments unable to speak. 

I am come to submit myself to your highness’s mercy,” she 
said, as soon^as she could find utterance. 

. “Mercy!” exclaimed Mary, scornfully. “ You shall receive 
justice, but no mercy.” 

“I neither deserve, nor desire it,” replied Jane. “ I have 
deeply, but not wilfully—Heaven is my witness !—offended your 
majesty, and I will willingly pay the penalty of my fault.” 

u would you with me?” demanded Mary. “ I have 

acceded to this interview in consideration of your voluntary 
submission. But be brief. I have important business before 
me,, and my heart is steeled to tears and supplications.” 

u Say not so, gracious madam,” rejoined Jane. “ A womans 
heart can never be closed to the pleadings of the unfortunate of 
her own sex, still Jess the heart of one so compassionate as your 
highness. I do not sue for myself.” 

u For whom, then V demanded the queen. 
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66 For my husband,” replied Jane. 

“f am about to sign his death-warrant,” replied Mary in a 
freezing tone. J 

“I will not attempt to exculpate him, madam,” returned 
Jane, restraining her emotion by a powerful effort, u for his 
offence cannot be extenuated. Nay, I deplore his rashness as 
much as your highness can condemn it. But I am well assured 
that vindictiveness is no part of your royal nature—that you 
disdain to crush a fallen foe—and that, when the purposes of 
justice are answered, no sentiments but those of clemency will 
sway your bosom. I myself, contrary to my own wishes, have 
been the pretext for the late insurrection, and it is right I should 
suffer, because while my life remains, your highness may not feel 
secure. But my husband has no claims, pretended or otherwise, 
to the throne, and when I am removed, all fear of him will be 
at an end. Let what I have done speak my sincerity. I could 
have escaped to France, if I had chosen. But 1 did not choose 
to accept safety on such terms. Well knowing with whom I had 
to deal knowing also that my life is of more importance than 
my husband's, 1 have come to offer myself for him. If your 
highness has any pity for me, extend it to him, and heap his faults 
on my head.” 

“ J ane,” said Mary, much moved—“ you love your husband 
devotedly.” 

“I need not say I love him better than my life, madam,” 
eplied Jane, “ for my present conduct will prove that I do so. 
But I love him so well, that even his treason to vour highness, to 
whom he already owes his life, cannot shake it. Oh, madam! 
as you hope to be happy in your union with the Prince of Spain 

as you trust to be blessed with a progeny which shall continue 
on the throne of this kingdom—spare my husband—spare him 
for my sake.” 

“ For your sake, Jane, I would spare him,” replied Mary, in a 
tone of great emotion, “ but I cannot.” 

“ Cannot, madam !” cried Jane—“ you are an absolute queen, 
and who shall say you nay ? Not your council—not your nobles 

not your people—not your own heart. Your majesty can and 
wid pardon him. Nay, I read your gracious purpose in your 
looks. You will pardon him, and your clemency shall do 
more to strengthen your authority than the utmost severity could 

r T S ^\ nt Pau1 ;” whi spered Renard to Gardiner, who had 
istened with great interest to the conference, and now saw with 
apprehension the effect produced on Mary, “ she will gain her 
point, if we do not interfere.” 

“ Leave it to me,” replied Gardiner. “ Your majesty will do 
well to accede to the Lady Jane’s request,” he remarked aloud 
to the queen, provided she will comply with your former propo¬ 
sition, and embrace the faith of Rome.” 

“ A y>” replied Mary, her features suddenly lighting up, “ on 
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these terms I will spare him. But your reconciliation with our 
holy church,” she added to Jane, “ must be public.” 

“ Your highness will not impose these fatal conditions upon 
me r cried J ane, distractedly. 

44 On no other will I accede/’ replied Mary, peremptorily. 
“ Nay, I have gone too far already. But my strong sympathy for 
you as a wife, and my zeal for my religion, are my inducements. 
Embrace our faith, and I pardon your husband.” 

46 I cannot/’ replied Jane, in accents of despair; <f I will die 
for him, but I cannot destroy my soul alive. , ’ 

“ Then you shall perish together,” replied Mary, fiercely. 
“ What ho! guards. Let the Lady Grey be conveyed to the 
Brick Tower, and kept a close prisoner during our pleasure.” 

And, waving her hand, Jane was removed by the attendants, 
while Mary seated herself at the table, and took up some of the 
papers with which it was strewn, to conceal her agitation. 

“ You struck the right key, my lord,—bigotry,” observed 
Renara, in an under tone to Gardiner. 


XXXII.-HOW THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAS BROUGHT A PRISONER TO 

THE TOWER. 

Charged with the painful and highly-responsible commission 
imposed upon him by the queen, Sir Henry Bedingfeld, accom¬ 
panied by the Earl of Sussex and three others of the council. Sir 
Richard Southwell, Sir Edward Hastings, and Sir Thomas Corn¬ 
wallis, with a large retinue, and a troop of two hundred and fifty 
horse, set out for Ashbridge, where Elizabeth had shut herself 
up previously to the outbreak of Wyat’s insurrection. On their 
arrival, they found her confined to her room with real or feigned 
indisposition, and she refused to appear; but as their mission 
did not admit of delay, they were compelled to force their way 
to her chamber. The haughty princess, whose indignation was 
roused to the highest pitch by the freedom, received them in 
such manner as to leave no doubt how she would sway the reins 
of government, if they should ever come within her grasp. 

u I am guiltless of all design against my sister,” she said, “and 
I shall easily convince her of my innocence. And then look 
well, sirs—you that have abused her authority—that I requito 
not your scandalous treatment.” 

“ I would have willingly declined the office," replied Beding¬ 
feld ; “ but the queen was peremptory. It will rejoice me to find 
you can clear yourself with her highness, and I am right well 
assured, when you think calmly of the matter, you will acquit 
me and ray companions of blame.” 

And he formed no erroneous estimate of Elizabeth’s cha¬ 
racter. With all her proneness to anger, she had the strongest 
.sense of justice. Soon after her accession, she visited the old 
knight at his seat, Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk—still in the posses- 
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sion of his lineal descendant, the present Sir Henry Bedin^feld, 
and one of the noblest mansions in the county,—and, notwith¬ 
standing his adherence to the ancient faith, manifested the 
utmost regard for him, playfully terming him “ her jailor.” 

Early the next morning, Elizabeth was placed in a litter, 
with her female attendants; and whether from the violence of 
her passion, or that she had not exaggerated her condition, she 
swooned, and on her recovery appeared so weak that they were 
obliged to proceed slowly. During the whole of the journey 

r u j°- CCUpied five days ’ t . hou ^ h might have been easily acconv 
pushed m one, she was strictly guarded;—the greatest apprehen¬ 
sion being entertained of an attempt at rescue by some of her 
party. On the last day, she robed herself in white, in token of 
her innocence; and on her way to Whitehall, where the queen 
was staying, she drew aside the curtains of her litter, and dis¬ 
played a countenance, described in Renard's despatches to the 
Emperor, as “ proud, lofty, and superbly disdainful,—an expres¬ 
sion assumed to disguise her mortification.” On her arrival at 
the palace, she earnestly entreated an audience of her majesty but 
the request was refused. ’ 

That night Elizabeth underwent a rigorous examination by 
Gardiner and nineteen of the council, touching her privity to the 
conspiracy of De Noailles, and her suspected correspondence with 
Wyat. She admitted having received letters from the French 
ambassador on behalf of Courtenay, for whom, notwithstanding 
liis unworthy conduct, she still owned she entertained the warmest 
affection, but denied any participation in his treasonable prac¬ 
tices, and expressed the utmost abhorrence of Wyat s proceed¬ 
ings. Her assertions, though stoutly delivered, did not convince 
her interrogators, and Gardiner told her that Wyat had confessed 
on the rack that he had written to her, and received an answer 
“ A] } ! sa y s the traitor so ?” cried Elizabeth. “ Confront me 
with him, and if he will affirm as much to my face, I will own 
myself guilty.” 

“ The Earl of Devonshire has likewise confessed, and has 
offered to resign all pretensions to your hand, and to go into 
exile, provided the queen will spare his life,” rejoined Gardiner.. 

Courtenay . faithless ! ” exclaimed the princess, all her 
haughtiness vanishing, and her head declining upon her bosom r 
then it is time I went to the Tower. You may spare yourselves 
the trouble of questioning me further, my lords, for by my faitli 
I will not answer you another word—no, not even if you employ 
the rack.” r J 

Upon this, the council departed. Strict watch was kept over 
her during the night. Above a hundred of the guard were sta- 

t [° I1 i ed ii Witllin the P alace 'g ar( *ens, and a great fire was lighted in 
the hall, before which Sir Henry Bedingfeld and the Earl of 
Sussex, with a large band of armed men, remained till day-break. 
At nine o clock, word was brought to the princess that the tide 
suited for her conveyance to the Tower. It was raining heavily* 
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and Elizabeth refused to stir forth on the score of her indisposi¬ 
tion. But Bedingfeld told her the queen’s commands were 
peremptor}', and besought her not to compel him to use force. 
Seeing resistance was in vain, she consented with an ill grace, 
and as she passed through the garden to the water-side, she cast 
her eyes towards the windows of the palace, in the [hope of 
seeing Mary, but was disappointed. 

The rain continued during the whole of her passage, and the 
appearance of every thing on the river was as dismal and depressing 
as her own thoughts. But Elizabeth was not of a nature to 
be easily subdued. Rousing all her latent energy, she bore 
up firmly against her distress. An accident had well nigh 
occurred as they shot London Bridge. She had delayed her 
departure so long that the fall was considerable, and the prow of 
the boat struck upon the ground with such force as almost to 
upset it, and it was some time before it righted. Elizabeth was 
wholly unmoved by their perilous situation, and only remarked 
that “ She would that the torrent had sunk them/’ Terrible 
as the stern old fortress appeared to those who approached it 
under similar circumstances, to Elizabeth it assumed its most 
appalling aspect. Gloomy at all times, it looked gloomier than 
usual now, with the rain driving against it in heavy scuds, and the 
wind, whistling round its ramparts and fortifications, making 
the flag-staff and the vanes on the White Tower creak, and 
chilling the sentinels exposed to its fury to the bone. The storm 
agitated the river, and the waves more than once washed over 
the sides of the boat. 

“ You are not making for Traitors Gate,” cried Elizabeth, 
seeing that the skiff was steered in that direction; “ it is not fit 
that the daughter of Henry the Eighth should land at those 
steps.” 

Such are the queen’s commands,” replied Bedingfeld, sor¬ 
rowfully. “ I dare not for my head disobey.” 

^ I will leap overboard sooner,” rejoined Elizabeth. 

“ I pray your highness to have patience,” returned Beding¬ 
feld, restraining her. “ It would be unworthy of you—of your 
great-father, to take so desperate a step.” 

Elizabeth compressed her lips and looked sternly at the old 
knight, who made a sign to the rowers to use their utmost 
despatch; and, in another moment, they shot beneath the 
gloomy gateway. The awful effect of passing under this 
dreadful arch has already been described, and Elizabeth, though 
she concealed her emotion, experienced its full horrors. The 
Water-gate revolved on its massive hinges, and the boat struck 
against the foot of the steps. Sussex and Bedingfeld, and the 
rest of the guard and her attendants, then landed, while Sir 
Thomas Brydges, the new lieutenant, with several warders, 
advanced to the top of the steps to receive her. But she would 
not move, but continued obstinately in the boat, saying, “ I am 
no traitor, and do not choose to land here.” 
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“ You shall not choose/madam,” replied Bedingfeld, authorita¬ 
tively. “ The queen’s orders must, and shall be obeyed. Disembark, 
I pray you, without more ado, or it will go hardly with you.” 

u This from you, Bedingfeld,” rejoined Elizabeth, reproach¬ 
fully, “ and at such a time, too V* 

“ I have no alternative,’* replied the knight. 

“Well then, I will not put you to further shame,” replied 
the princess, rising. 

“ Will it please you to take my cloak as a protection against 
the rain l ” said Bedingfeld, offering it to her. But she pushed 
it aside “ with a good dash,” as old Fox relates; and springing 
on the steps, cried in a loud voice, “ Here lands as true a 
subject, being prisoner, as ever set foot on these stairs. And 
before thee, O God, I speak it, having no other friend but 
thee.” 

“ Your highness is unjust,” replied Bedingfeld, who stood 
bare-headed beside her; “ you have many friends, and amongst 
them none more zealous than myself. And if I counsel you to 
place some restraint upon your conduct, it is because I am afraid 
it may be disadvantageously reported to the queen.” 

“ Say what you please of me, sir,” replied Elizabeth ; “ I will 
not be told how I am to act by you, or any one.” 

“ At least move forward, madam,” implored Bedingfeld; “ you 
will be drenched to the skin if you tarry here longer, and will 
fearfully increase your fever.” 

“ What matters it if I do ?” replied Elizabeth, seating herself 
on the damp step, while the shower descended in torrents upon 
her. “ I will move forward at my own pleasure—not at your 
bidding. And let us see whether you will dare to use force 
towards me.” 

“ Nay, madam, if you forget yourself, I will not forget what 
is due to your father’s daughter,” replied Bedingfeld, “ you shall 
have ample time for reflection.” 

The deeply-commiserating and almost paternal tone in which 
this reproof was delivered touched the princess sensibly; and 
glancing round, she was further moved by the mournful looks of 
her attendants, many of whom were deeply affected, and wept 
audibly. As soon as her better feelings conquered, she imme¬ 
diately yielded to them; and, presenting her hand to the old 
knight, said, 

“ You are right, and I am wrong, Bedingfeld. Take me to 
my dungeon.” 


XXXIII.—HOW NIGHTGALL WAS BRIBED BY DE NOAILLES TO ASSASSINAT 
SIMON RENARD ; AND HOW JANe’s DEATH-WARRANT WAS SIGNED. 

The Tower was now thronged with illustrious prisoners. All 
the principal personages concerned in the late rebellion, with the 
exception of Sir Peter Carew, who had escaped to France, were 
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confined within its walls ; and the queen and her council were unre¬ 
mittingly employed in their examinations. The Duke of Suffolk 
had written and subscribed his confession, throwing himself upon 
the royal mercy; Lord Guilford Dudley, who was slowly reco¬ 
vering from his wound, refused to answer any interrogatories; 
while Sir Thomas Wyat, whose constancy was shaken by the 
severity of the torture to which he was exposed, admitted his trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with Elizabeth and Courtenay, and charged 
De Noailles with being the originator of the plot. The latter was 
likewise a prisoner. But as it was not the policy of England, at 
that period, to engage in a war with France, he was merely placed 
under personal restraint until an answer could be received from 
Henry the Second, to whom letters had been sent by Mary. 

Well instructed as to the purport of these despatches, and 
confident of his sovereigns protection, De Noailles felt little 
uneasiness as to his situation, and did not even despair of righting 
himself by some master-stroke. His grand object was to remove 
Renard; and as he could not now accomplish this by fair 
means, he determined to have recourse to foul; and to procure 
his assassination. Confined, with certain of his suite, within the 
Flint Tower, he was allowed, at stated times, to take exercise 
on the Green, and in other parts of the fortress, care being 
taken to prevent him from holding communication with the other 
prisoners, or, indeed, with any one except his attendants. De 
Noailles, however, had a ready and unsuspected instrument at 
hand. This was his jailor, Lawrence Night-gall, with whom he 
had frequent opportunities of conversing, and whom he had already 
sounded on the subject. Thus, while every dungeon in the for¬ 
tress was filled with the victims of his disastrous intrigues; while 
its subterranean chambers echoed with the groans of the tor¬ 
tured ; while some expired upon the rack, others were secretly 
executed, and the public scaffold was prepared for sufferers 
of the highest rank; while the axe and the block were 
destined to frequent and fearful employment, and the ensan¬ 
guined ground thirsted for the best and purest blood in England; 
while such was the number of captives that all the prisons in 
London were insufficient to contain them, and they were be¬ 
stowed within the churches ; while twenty pairs of gallows were 
erected in the public places of the city, and the offenders with 
whom they were loaded left to rot upon them as’ a terrible 
example to the disaffected; while universal dread and lamenta¬ 
tion prevailed,—the known author of all this calamity remained, 
from prudential reasons, unpunished, and pursued his dark and 
dangerous machinations as before. 

One night, when he was alone, Nightgall entered his chamber, 
and, closing the door, observed, with a mysterious look,—“ Your 
excellency has thrown out certain dark hints to me of late. You 
ean speak safely now, and I pray you do so plainly. What do 
you desire me to do f ’ 

De Noailles looked scrutinizingly at him, as if he feared some 
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treachery. But at length, appearing satisfied, he said abruptly, 
“ I desire Renard’s assassination. His destruction is of the 
utmost importance to my king.” 

46 It is a great crime,” observed Nightgall, musingly. 

44 The reward will be proportionate,” rejoined De Noailles. 

44 What does your excellency offer 2” asked Nightgall. 

44 A thousand angels of gold,” replied the ambassador, 44 and a. 
post at the court of France, if you will fly thither when the 
deed is done.” 

44 By my troth, a tempting offer,” rejoined Nightgall. 44 But 
I am under great obligations to M. Simon Renard. He 
appointed me to my present place. It would appear ungrate¬ 
ful to kill him.” 

44 Pshaw!” exclaimed De Noailles, contemptuously. u You 
are not the man to let such idle scruples stand in the way of 
your fortune. Renard only promoted you because you were 
useful to him. And he would sacrifice you as readily, if it suited 
his purpose. He will serve you better dead than living.” 

44 It is a bargain,” replied Nightgall. 44 I have the keys of 
the subterranean passages, and can easily get out of the Tower 
when I have despatched him. Your excellency can fly with me 
if you think proper.” 

44 On no account,” rejoined De Noailles. 44 I must not appear 
in the matter. Come to me when the deed is done, and I will 
furnish you with means for your flight, and with a letter to the 
king of France, which shall ensure you your reward when you 
reach Paris. But it must be done quickly.” 

44 It shall be done to-morrow night,” replied Nightgall. 
44 Fortunately, M. Renard has chosen for his lodgings the chamber 
in the Bloody Tower in which the two princes were murdered.” 

44 A fittingspot for his own slaughter,” remarked De Noailles, drily. 

44 It is so, in more ways than one,” replied Nightgall; 44 for 
I can approach him unawares by a secret passage, through 
which, when all is over, escape will be easy.” 

44 Good !” exclaimed De Noailles, rubbing his hands gleefully. 
44 I should like to be with you at the time. Mortdieu! how I 
hate that man. He has thwarted all my schemes. But I shall 
now have my revenge. Take this ring and this purse in earnest 
of what is to follow, and mind you strike home.” 

44 Fear nothing,” replied Nightgall, smiling grimly, and play¬ 
ing his dagger ; 44 the blow shall not need to be repeated. Your 
excellency’s plan chimes well with a project of my own. There 
is a maiden whom I have long sought, but vainly, to make my 
bride. I will carry her off with me to France.” 

44 She will impede your flight,” observed De Noailles, hastily* 

44 On all difficult occasions, women are sadly in the way.” 

44 I cannot leave her,” rejoined Nightgall. 

44 Take her, then, in the devifs name,” rejoined De Noailles, 
peevishly; 44 and if she brings you to the gallows, do not for¬ 
get my warning.” 
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renard’s sanguinary designs. 

u My next visit shall be to tell you your enemy is no more/’ 
returned Nightgall. 44 Before midnight to-morrow, you may expect 
me.” And he quitted the chamber. 

W hile his destruction was planned in the manner above-related, 
Simon Renard was employing all his art to crush by one fell 
stroke all the heads of the Protestant party. But he met with 
opposition from quarters where he did not anticipate it. 
Though the queen was convinced of Elizabeth’s participation 
in the plot, as well from Wyat’s confession, who owned that he 
had written to her during his march to London, offering to pro¬ 
claim her queen, and had received favourable answers from her, 
—as from the declaration of a son of Lord Russell, to the effect, 
that he had delivered the despatches into her own hand, and 
brought back her replies;—notwithstanding this, Mary refused to 
pass sentence upon her, and affected to believe her innocent. 
Neither would she deal harshly with Courtenay, though equally 
satisfied of his guilt; and Renard, unable to penetrate her mo¬ 
tives, began to apprehend that she still nourished a secret 
attachment to him.. The truth was, the princess and her 
lover had a secret friend in Gardiner, who counteracted the 
sanguinary designs of the ambassador. Baffled in this manner, 
Renard determined to lose no time with the others. Already, 
by his agency, the Duke of Suffolk, Lord Thomas Grey, and 
AVyat, were condemned—Dudley and Jane alone were wanting 
to the list. 

Touched, by a strong feeling of compassion for their youth, 
and yet more by the devotion Jane had exhibited to her husband, 
Mary hesitated to sign their death-warrant. She listened to all 
Renard s arguments with attention, but they failed to move her. 
She could not bring herself to put a period to the existence of 
one whom she knew to be so pure, so lovely, so loving, so blameless, 
as Jane. But Renard was determined to carry his point. 

44 1 will destroy them all,” he said ; 44 but I will begin with 
Dudley and J ane, and end with Courtenay and Elizabeth.” 

During the examination of the conspirators, the queen, though 
she had moved her court to Whitehall, passed much of her time 
at the Tower, occupied in reading the depositions of the prisoners, 
or in framing interrogatories to put to them. She also wrote 
frequent despatches to the emperor, whose counsel she asked 
in her present difficulties ; and while thus occupied, she was often 
closeted for hours with Renard. 

. Whether by accident, or that the gloomy legend connected 
with it, harmonising with his own sombre thoughts, gave it 
an interest in his eyes, Renard had selected for his present 
lodging in the Tower, as intimated by Nightgall, the chamber in 
which the two youthful princes w’ere destroyed. It might be 
that its contiguity to the Hall Tower, where Mary now for the 
most part held her conferences with her council, and with which 
it was connected by a secret passage, occasioned this selection— 
or he might have been influenced by other motives—suffice it to 
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say he there took up his abode; and was frequently visited within 
it by Mary. Occupying the upper story of the Bloody Tower, 
this mysterious chamber looks on the north upon the ascent 
leading to the Green, and on the south upon Saint Thomas’s 
Tower. It is now divided into two rooms by a screen—that 
to the south being occupied as a bed-chamber; and tradition 
asserts, that in this part of the room the “ piece of ruthless 
butchery, ’ which stamps it with such fearful interest, was per¬ 
petrated. On the same side, between the outer wall and 



SOUTH SIDE OF THE ROOM IN WHICH THE YOUNG PRINCES WERE MURDERED. 


the chamber, runs a narrow passage, communicating on the 
west with the ballium wall, and thence with the lieutenant s 
lodgings, by which the murderers are said to have approached ; 
and in the inner partition is a window, through which they 
gazed upon their sleeping victims. On the east, the passage 
communicates with a circular staircase, descending to a small 
vaulted chamber at the right of the gateway, where the bodies 
were interred. In later times, this mysterious room has been used 
as a prison-lodging. It was occupied by Lord Ferrers during his 
confinement m the Tower, and more recently by the conspirators 
Watson and Thistlewood. 

On the evening appointed by Nightgall for the assassination 
ol Kenard, the proposed victim and the queen were alone within 
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this chamber. The former had renewed all his arguments, and 
with greater force than ever, and seeing he had produced the 
desired impression, he placed before her the warrant for the 
execution of Jane and her husband. 

# “ Your majesty will never wear your crown easily till you 
sign that paper,” he said. 

“I shall never wear it easily afterwards,” sighed Mary. 
“ Do you not remember Jane's words ? She told me, I should 
be fortunate in my union, and my race should continue upon the 
throne, if I spared her husband. They seem to me prophetic. 
If I sign this warrant, I may destroy my own happiness." 

C£ Your highness will be not turned from your purpose by such 
idle fears," rejoined Renard, in as sarcastic a tone as he dared 
assume. “ Not only your throne may be endangered, if you 
suffer them to live, but the Catholic religion." 

“ True," replied Mary, “ I will no longer hesitate." 

And she attached her signature to the warrant. 

Renard watched her with a look of such fiendish exultation, 
that an unseen person who gazed at the moment into the room, 
seeing a tall dark figure, dilated by the gloom, for it was deepen- 



passage in the bloody tower by which the murderers approached. 
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ing twilight, and a countenance from which everything human 
was banished, thought he beheld a demon, and, fascinated by 
terror, could not withdraw his eyes. At the same moment, 
too, the queen’s favourite, dog, whicli was couched at her feet] 
and for a short time previously had been uttering a low growl, 
now broke into a fierce bark, and sprang towards the passage- 
window. Mary turned to ascertain the cause of the animal’s 
disquietude, and perceived that it had stiffened in every joint, 
while its barking changed to a dismal howl. Not without mis¬ 
giving, she glanced towards the window—and there, at the very 
place whence she had often heard that the murderers had 
gazed upon the slumbering innocents before the bloody deed was 
done—there, between those bars, she beheld a hideous black mask, 
through the holes of which glared a pair of flashing orbs. 

Repressing a cry of alarm, she called Renard’s attention to the 
object, when she was equally startled by his appearance. He 
seemed transfixed with horror, with his right hand extended 
towards the mysterious object, and clenched, while the left 
grasped his sword. Suddenly, he regained his consciousness, and 
drawing his rapier, dashed to the door,—but ere he could 
open it, the mask had disappeared. He hurried along the pas¬ 
sage in the direction of the lieutenant’s lodgings, when he 
encountered some one who appeared to be advancing towards 
him. Seizing this person by the throat and presenting his sword 
to his breast, he found from the voice that it was Nightgall. 



NORTH SIDE OF THE ROOM IN WHICH THE PR1NCE3 WERE MURDERED. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


PART I. 

“ This promises to be a very interesting work* ahd the 
Idea is certainly a very happy one. The anecdotes and 
legendary lore associated with the Tower of London will 
afford Mr. Ainsworth an abundant harvest in the shape of 
materials. The plates by Cruikshank, satisfy us that this 
inimitable artist is capable of a more exalted order of 
art than he'has hitherto attempted.”— United Service 
Gazette. 

“ This is the commencement of another romance by 
the author of ‘ Rookwood,’ which is to appear in monthly 
shilling numbers. The opening is auspicious; it leads us 
to augur a very different production from the author’s last 
work. We shall have frequent occasion to notice it more 
at length on the appearance of further numbers. George 
Cruikshank’s illustrations are alone worth more than the 
price of the number.”— Observer. 

“ From the specimen before us we augur very favour¬ 
ably of this work ; for the subject chosen affords a host 
of excellent material for the writer of romance, and Mr. 
Ainsworth is, we think, well suited to the task.”— Court 
Gazette. 

“ We are glad to find Mr. Ainsworth exerting himself 
on a subject so far above those which hare recently em¬ 


ployed his powers. With the many romantic and event* 
ful incidents of which the Tower of London has been the 
scene, his new production cannot fail in interest from lack 
of matter; and his own powers as a novelist, thus legiti¬ 
mately employed, will ensure to the public a work gra¬ 
tifying to them and every way creditable to himself.”^ 

Argus. 

“ This is a new work from the powerful and prolific 
pen of the immortal author of Rookwood. We are ex¬ 
ceedingly glad to see Mr. Ainsworth turning his great 
powers to subjects worthy of his genius, and in the vast 
stores of historical lore which the Tower ofLohdoh pos¬ 
sesses, we have no doubt that he will find ample materials 
for a work of interest, as exciting as it will be legitimate. 
Nothing can exceed the interest which pervades the whole 
of the first number; the scenes are highly effective and 
dramatic, and the story advances with a degree of force 
which proclaims the coming popularity which must attend 
such a subject so handled.”— Ex. Western Times. 

“ The illustrations by Cruikshank are highly charac¬ 
teristic.^ ’—Birmingham A dvertiser.\ 

“ We are glad to find the able pen of Mr. Ainsworth 
now employed upon a subject historically worthy of it; 
and we also mark with pleasure the manner in which he 
has commenced his story.”— Ags* 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


‘“The Tower of London 1 * What mines of his¬ 
tory and what fields of romance are opened to us 
here! No sooner was the subject of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
new work mentioned, than it occurred to many minds at 
once to be quite wonderful that it had never been taken 
possession of before. What a series of illustrative ro¬ 
mances have we not reason to expect now ! The com¬ 
mencement of the present work raises veiy high hopes of 
its brilliant success. The story is that of the learned, the 
beautiful, and the most unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
who on the 10th July 1553 made her entry into the Tower 
as 4 Jane the Queen,’ and who therein found so little 
time for joy and still less for prayer between the interval 
of robing for that gorgeous ceremony, and habiting herself 
for the block. The conduct of the storj in the present 
number leads us to conjecture that the events of the few 
days of her reign will be minutely related, set off by such 
aids from fiction as may be necessary to give a touch of 
the romantic to the historical. Those events are amply 
sufficient for the groundwork of a story of deep and 
vivid interest; and these chapters foreshadow it admira¬ 
bly. We open with 4 the manner in which Queen Jane 
entered the Tower of London,’—in which the splendid 
procession passes before our eyes ‘a vision of reality,’ 
so clear is the delineation of characier, so picturesque 
the grouping, so masterly the arrangement, and so ani¬ 
mated the entire scene. Cranmerand Ridley, Northum¬ 
berland and Suffolk, Lord Guildford^Dudley and young 
Cuchbert Cholmondeley, are already on the stage, which 
is indeed crowded with life; and amongst the glittering 
and anxious group is the dark Spaniard, Simon Renard, 
threatening, mysterious, and subtle—creeping and wind¬ 
ing like a black and glossy serpent through the mazes 
of the dusky scene. This character is dashed in with a 
hold hand, and the portrait of the grand and haughty 
Duke, who is to be his antagonist in this eventful field, 
stands in startling contrast with it. The secoud scene, 
in which the Duke forces from the Privy Council a re¬ 
jection of the Lady Mary’s claim to the throne, is marked 
both by excellence of description and briskness of dia¬ 
logue ; while in the third chapter we have a most divert¬ 
ing set of characters sketched to the life—giants with 
an attendant dwarf, an ominous gaoler and a headsman to 
match, scores of roysterers proper to the time and the oc¬ 
casion—and above all a fair damsel, Ciceley named, whose 
loves and perils set us hoping and speculating at the out¬ 
set. This scene is given by George Cruikshank with 
inimitable ea^e, accuracy, and power; it is, as may 
be imagined, one of his best delineations of broad hu¬ 
mour and richness of character ; nor is he a whit less 
masterly in his illustration of a more serious incident of 
the story—the Queen’s start, in the chapel on the first 
night o! her arrival, at seeing an axe at her feet, 4 the 
peculiarly formed implement used by the headsman, the 
edge turned towards her.’ The third illustration on 
steel presents an effective view of the entry of the royal 
victim ; and besides these there are designs on wood by 
the same unrivalled and uutiring pencil. Cheapness can 
no farther go, nor can any promise of excellence be more 
decided than that here giveu. The Work is in the best 
manner of both author and artist, the subject is so chosen 
as to bring out whatever is most graphic and delightful in 
their respective powers, and it is so treated as to ensure 
the reader a monthly 4 feast of dainties ’ that will render it 
the popular favourite throughout the year.”— Ct. Journal. 

‘‘The present part abounds with scenes of striking 
interest, which are depicted in the unique and happy 
style which forms the chief excellence of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
descriptive powers.”— Dub. Morn. Reg. 


PART II. 

“We look forward with great interest to the forth¬ 
coming numbers of this publication, as, even by the 
specimen already afforded, we are inclined to believe it 
i* a work which is destined to take a high and lasting 
stand* _ Mr. Ainsworth displays immense antiquarian 


research, and brings to a subject, most happily chosen, 
the strength of his high talents, rich imagination, and 
vigorous style.”—Era. 

“ This tale increases much in interest, and promises to 
be one of Mr. Ainsworth’s best.”— Age. 

44 Mr. Ainsworth has not progressed much in the his¬ 
torical portion of his work, having been more attentive to 
the development of character. Every portion of the 
Tower fraught with historical interest, or noted for scenes 
of midnight murder, will he submitted, we presume, to 
the pencil of the artist, as well as to the pen of the author. 
Mr. Ainsworth is clearly studying to invest his characters 
with striking peculiarities, and a most attractive work 
may accordingly be expected.”— Sunday Times. 

“ This is a very fit companion to 4 Guy Fawkes,’ from 
the same pen, and from the example presented to us in 
the two numbers before us, will, we think, advance Mr. 
Ainsworth’s literary fame far beyond the point to which 
his previous works have carried it. * The Tower ’ is a 
subject thronged with historical incidents of powerful 
interest.”— Matt. Courier. 

“ Whatever may have been our anticipations of this 
story from the opening No. of the series, and they were 
very sanguine, from the proved talent and fancy of the 
author, they have been fully confirmed by the second 
part, which has some characteristic description, so replete 
with grave, dry humour, the most acceptable to an English 
taste, that we cannot but predict an extraordinary success 
and popularity for the work. There are three illustra¬ 
tions by G. Cruikshank, every way worthy of that artist.” 
—Bath Herald. 

“ The pages before us present every indication that 
this will prove by far the best of the literary productions 
of this truly popular author. The characters, the scene, 
and the period he has selected, combine the elements of 
a romantic narrative in a most powerful dpgree, while 
the extensive, historical, and minute antiquarian infor¬ 
mation of the writer, together wi h his well practised pen, 
convey an assurance that the design he has so well com¬ 
menced will be carried out with appropriate energy and 
effect.”— Bristol Mirror. 

44 We have before us the second part of the 4 Tower of 
London,’ by Mr. Ainsworth. Like the preceding part, it 
is admirably illustrated, and the narrative is replete with 
a series of historical incidents, some of them rather mar¬ 
vellous, it is true, but such as give a romantic character 
to the work that relieves dry details of the tedium which 
a plain narrative of facts generally induces. The work, 
for so far, is admirably written, and the romantic turn 
given to the history of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, 
constitutes it almost interesting narrative.”— Dublin 
Warder . 

“ There is great diversity of tale and character in this 
number, and its pervading air of mystery so excites 
curiosity as to keep expectation on the fullest stretch.” 
—Argus. 

44 By Mr. Ainsworth’s agency we are again willing cap¬ 
tives in the Tower. Our expectation of last month has 
not been disappointed, and the interest already thrown 
over the personages of the story is well sustained, and 
has assumed that permanent form which must accompany 
them to the end. The characters of Queen Jane, and 
her weak hut ambitious husband, are well portrayed ; 
and the scene in St. John’s Chapel, the supper in the 
stone kitchen, and the sermon in the 4 Byward Tower,’ 
admirably described; every thing, in short, augurs a 
most interesting romance; and the Tower of London will 
lose none of its popularity now that Mr. Ainsworth has 
taken upon himself the office of literary warder.”— 
Herald. 

44 The second number of this historical romance has 
satisfied us that Mr. Aiusworth will amply avail himself 
of the rich materials supplied by the extraordinary events 
of which the Tower of London had been the scene. We 
are exceedingly pleased with the work, and if the author 
should proceed to the completion of his task in the same 
spirit, he will succeed in producing a capital historical 
romance. We should add, that George Cruikshank’* 
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illustrations are in the best style ef that accomplished 
artist .’’—Dublin Evening Post. 

“ 1 he Tower of London is certainly a legitimate sub¬ 
ject of romance, and in the hands of such a writer as 
.Mr. Ainsworth has proved himself, what exciting inci¬ 
dent may we not expect! The author is truly fortunate 
in his illustrator, and from their combined efforts we 
augur a rich treat as the work proceeds onward to com¬ 
pletion .”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“ We were not wrong in our anticipations—this bids 
fair to be one of the most popular romances of the day. 
The picturesque associations of the Tower, the historic 
records, the interest which still lingers about Lady Jane 
Grey, supply Mr. Ainsworth with materials for which he 
has a boundless skill and a rich fancy to dispose. The 
character ot Jane is well drawn, and in excellent keeping 
with all that is popularly believed of her—the grace and 
sweetness of woman, are admirably blended with the 
queenly dignity which so much becomes her when she 
rises in station. The illustrations by Cruikshank need 
no praise—they are fit for the book.”— Ex. 7P. Times. 

“As the story progresses, it advances in beauty, and 
becomes fraught with scenes of thrilling interest, inter¬ 
mingled with some which would excite * a guffaw, under 
the iron ribs of death.* The scenes between the Queen 
and her husband—the giants, the dwarf, Peter Trusbut, 
Ciceley and Nightgal—are well imagined. Lady Jane’s 
character is finely sketched. The husband’s weakness, 
and Northumberland’s daring and ambition, are also well 
portrayed. The illustrations, by Cruikshank, of which 
we have six, are all of portions of the Tower, and are 
equal to anything that has ever emanated from his 
inimitable pencil .”—Derbyshire Courier. 


PART III. 

1 he interest of this historical romance now begins to 
increase accumulatively. Cholmondeley’s incarceration, 
Gilbert’s escape, Penard’s interview with Gunnora, Queen 
Jane staying the angry Northumberland’s wrath — all 
are described with a spirit which proves that Mr. Ains¬ 
worth has now got a subject worthy of his power sf—Age. 

“ In the class of illustrated works this publication takes 
an eminent place, while, as an historical romance, it is 
pregnant with deep and exciting interest. The fortunes 
of the hapless Lady Jane Gray have now attained their 
culminating point, and we tremble for the result of their 
declinature. The under-current of a love story among 
certain of the inferior personages, attractively verifies the 
adage, that ‘ the course of true love never doth run 
smooth.’ ”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“Mr. Ainsworth proceeds gallantly with the Tower of 
London ; and Cruikshank with equal invention and skill, 
in his illustrations. We regret that the three plates in 
each number are engraved on a material which does not 
permit of our copying them into a typographical sheet; 
if we could, the scene of ‘ The Queen and Lord Guilford 
Dudley brought back to the Tower,’ in the last number, 
would have claimed our choice : but as we cannot exem¬ 
plify this striking representation, we shall select a view of 
the White Tower, which is a beautiful specimen of the 
art of wood-engravimg, where delicacy and artist-like 
effect are displayed to the greatest advantage. The letter- 
press description ot this tower does honour to the author’s 
antiquarian zeal and research, and sheds a reality over 
the events embraced by his narrative.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ Tiie interest of this story deepens as it proceeds. 
The prison scene between Cholmondeley and h-s jailor is 
managed with much effect, and that between Queen Jane 
and the Duke of Northumberland displays considerable 
spirit and power. The plates are excellent; they have 
all the graphic expression peculiar to the efi’orts of George 
Cruikshank.”— Observer. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth is now fairly embarked in his new 
romance, and our sympathies are fully aroused for the 
leading personages of the story. Those traits of charac¬ 
ter which hitherto were only slightly marked, have now 
assumed that defined aspect, which enables us at will to 


recall the originals to our recollection; thus stamping 
them with an individuality which in the hurried move¬ 
ment of general description they could hardly be said to 
possess. The conduct of the plot assumes also a more 
positive shape, and we are enabled to speculate on the 
possible course of events. The situation of Cholmonde¬ 
ley, whom we presume we must look upon as the hero, 
though not the principal actor in the scene, has become 
one of extreme peril, exposed as we find him to the ma¬ 
lice of the revengeful and jealous Nightgall. The escape 
of Gilbert from the Tower is told (though briefly) in a 
manner for which Mr. Ainsworth has made himself cele¬ 
brated ; it is bold and picturesque, yet amongst the occur¬ 
rences possible where a daring mind is at work. The 
strange duel between the dwarf Xit, and the unarmed 
jailor, is highly ludicrous, and the result is no less so. 
Of a highly interesting nature is the description of the 
interior of the Bowyer Tower ; and amongst the histo¬ 
rical scenes which give effect to the work not the least 
prominent is that where Northumberland, fatally for 
himself, agrees to accept the command of the expedition 
against the Lady Mary. Altogether, we find this an ex¬ 
cellent number. George Cruikshank has not been idle 
either. Whether stimulated to the act, or inspired by 
his true genius, the illustrations for this month are more 
to our taste lhan any we have yet seen. The courtship of 
Magog is in the highest degree humorous; the flight of 
Queen Jane full of animation and picturesque effect; and 
the scene representing her return to the Tower a pri¬ 
soner, a picture worthy the pencil of Della Notte, or of 
Rembrandt. With talents thus combined in its favour, 
we can hardly doubt the increasing popularity of the 
‘ Tower of London .’,”—Morning Herald. 


PART IV. 

“ This admirable romance, in which the mysteries of 
the Tower and the interesting history of Lady Jane 
Grey and her times are so admirably portrayed and 
illustrated, continues with increasing interest. The 
sketches of George Cruikshank beautifully portray the 
ideas of the author, and the scenes to which he refers.”— 
Bell's Life in London. 

“ Part lv -> maintains its station among the serial pub¬ 
lications of the day. The present number has several 
passages in which Mr. Ainsworth’s talents appear to 
peculiar advantage. We would only instance his de¬ 
scription of the circumstances under which Lady Jane 
Grey was brought back to the Tower.”— Observer. 

“ This number contains a larger quantity of letter- 
press than usual, and our pleasure in perusing it is con¬ 
sequently enhanced. The story, as it progresses, has a 
deeper and more fearful interest, and the characters are 
more fally developed and broadly marked. The return 
of Lsdy Jane to the Tower as a prisoner is told with 
exquisite pathos, while the wooing of the Giant is suffi¬ 
ciently ludicrous to excite the risibility of the most 
cynical. The plates, as usual, are splendid.”— Britannia. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth continues to show that he has got a 
subject worthy of his powers. His account of the closing 
days of Queen Jane’s ill-starred reign, and of Queen 
Mary’s successful assumption of the Crown, is very spi¬ 
rited ; whilst it is relieved by the lighter passages of Xit’s 
doings, and Magog’s lore. We perceive every prospect 
of tiiis publication becoming most popular.”_ Age. 

“ the fourth part of Mr. Ainsworth's work we have 
only space to say that it exceeds in interest the foregoing 
parts. This is great praise. The author gathers strength 
as he goes, and as his tale is developed, the increase of his 
powers is discernible. The present part is full of good 
description, of scenes well put together, and wrought up 
into effective acts, and of characters drawn with a judicious 
admixture of historical truth and romantic licence.” 

Sunday Times. 

As the plot deepens, the interest deepens also, and we 
entertain high hopes that the work will greatly enhance 
the fame of Mr. Ainsworth. Some of the scenes in this 
part are portrayed with the vigour and distinctness of a 
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master hand. In no previous work has Cruikshank ap¬ 
peared to greater ad vantage. ’ '—Derbyshire Courier. 

“ An additional sheet of letter-press, given in the pre¬ 
sent number, renders it the more interesting, inasmuch 
as it enables the reader to take a more enlarged view of 
the story, which increases in interest as it proceeds. The 
descriptions of the subterranean passages and cells of the 
Tower, and of the sufferings of the prisoners, the escape 
of the Queen Jane, and the triumphal entry of the Lady 
Mary into the Tower, are all extremely good, and are 
likely to gratify both the antiquary and the general 
reader. Mr. Ainsworth is not less just in his treatment 
of the character of Mary than in that of Jane. Cruik- 
shauk has embellished the present number with three 
capital designs.”— Bell's New Weekly Messenger. 

“ The exciting interest of the work is still sustained 
with unabated force. Humour and pathos abound in it 
—for an example of the former we refer the reader to 
Magog’s declaration of love in the scene between him and 
the widow. The romance of history is finely developed 
in the exciting incidents which attend the narrative of 
Queen Jane’s’ brief and fitful reign. The beautiful 
traits of feminine loveliness and dignity which are ex¬ 
hibited in Jane, show the master-hand of the artist, and 
that Mr. Ainsworlh’s/orfe is not merely to describe in¬ 
cidents, but that he understands the effect of circum¬ 
stances upon the individual, and can keep the character 
consistent with itself in whatever situation it may be 
placed. The illustrations of this number are worthy the 
name and fame of George Cruikshank; and we need not say 
that Mr. Ainsworthjhas notbeen less fortunatein the choice 
of his subject than the aid of the artist.”— West. Times. 

“ The fourth number of Mr. Ainsworth’s powerful 
romance more than confirms the sanguine anticipations 
we entertained and expressed from a perusal of the 
former uumbers. The tale increases in interest, and all 
our sympathies are fully enlisted in behalf of the gifted 
Lady Jane, who was doomed to play so conspicuous and 
Unwilling a part in one of the most mournful tragedies 
which history contains. We before remarked how sin¬ 
gularly happy Mr. Ainsworth was in the choice of the his¬ 
torical incidents upon which to engraft his fiction—as in 
the whele range of British history there is no occurrence 
which presents such ample materials out of which to pro¬ 
duce a tale of such thrilling interest. And when we say 
that Mr. Ainsworth has proved himself equal in every 
respect to his subject, we bestow upon him the highest 
possible praise. Altogether, we consider the Tower of 
London one of the most delightful romances of the day, 
and assuredly it must enjoy surpassing popularity. The 
engravings by Cruikshank are in his happiest style, and 
ably sustain his deservedly high reputation.”— Dub. War. 


PART V. 

“ This is dramatising history. If Mr. Ainsworth con¬ 
tinues his work in the same spirit, he will produce a book 
so good that our only regret will be the having read it in 
detail. It is like a good dinner served up in courses, no 
one of which is enough to satisfy our appetite, but only 
to increase it for the one to come."—Era. 

“ The part for this month is full of historical and anti¬ 
quarian knowledge, conveyed to the reader through the 
medium of romance. The romance assists the duller 
detail of history, and the historical trammels prevent the 
author from taking too strong or too frequent flight into 
the regions of imagination. Thus each is made subser¬ 
vient to the other, and the result of their subservience is 
a very entertaining not to say instructive narrative, from 
the pen of a deservedly popular writer. It is sufficient 
for the present to say that this part is equal to any of its 
predecessors in interest, and perhaps in the decorative 
parts superior.”— Sunday Times. 

“ The greater part of this part is taken up with a his¬ 
tory and description of the Tower. In the same space we 
have never seen a more lucid account of it. Almost every 
stone possesses some interest, and no man knows better 


how to avail himself of it than the talented author. Proud 
Northumberland’s career is brought to a close. In 
sketching his character, the author has adhered closely 
to the chart of history—haughty when triumphant; mean 
when conquered. He is made to renounce Protestantism 
in the hope of being spared ; and, being then reduced to 
the lowest grade of ignominy, he loses his head on the 
scaffold on Tower-hill. The illustration of this scene by 
Cruikshank is remarkable for the fineness and accuracy 
of its minutiae, and the excellence of its general group¬ 
ing.”— Derbyshire Courier. 

“ The fifth number brings down the events, consequent 
upon the wild attempt to establish Lady Jane Gray upon 
the throne, so far as the execution of its projector the 
Duke of Northumberland. The description of the exe¬ 
cution is very graphic and striking. The narrative is 
written in an easy and unambitious style, and the author 
is very happy in the introduction of historical facts and 
anecdotes, which greatly enhance the interest of the 
work. The illustrations by George Cruikshank, espe¬ 
cially the execution, are fine specimens of the style of that 
able artist.”— Dub. Even. Post . 

“ The character of this number of the Tower of London 
offers no inducement to us to deviate from the praises 
which we have so warmly bestowed on the design or plan 
of the work, and on Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s talents 
displayed in the execution of it. The present number is 
even more full of scenes of interest than auy one of its 
predecessors.”— Dispatch. 

“ We have so repeatedly expressed the high opinion we 
entertain of this deservedly-popular romance, that we 
consider it unnecessary to do more than state that the 
present number is fully equal to its predecessors. In the 
present number we have the unstable and ambitious 
character of the haughty Duke of Northumberland fully 
developed. The mockery of a trial he was forced to sub¬ 
mit to for high treason—his noble bearing and high-souled 
chivalry, worthy of a better and a nobler cause—his weak 
and vacillating conduct under the temptations of Gun- 
nora, when he recanted a faith he all the while cherished 
at heart—and, finally, his execution, when, even in death, 
he had hopes of life, are all depicted in colours vivid, 
powerful, and striking—with the skill of the gifted 
romancer, and the soul-subduing power of the dramatist. 
The illustrations are in George Cruikshank’s best style. 

* Mauger sharpening his Axe,’ and ‘ The Execution,’ are 
very excellent.”— Dublin Monitor. 

“ We have now proceeded sufficiently far in Mr. Ains¬ 
worth’s new romance to enable us to form a decided 
opinion of its character; and upon taking a survey of the 
five parts together, we must say that our impression cf 
its merits is strengthened; and that we consider it not 
only the best of Mr. Ainsworth’s works, but the one that 
will have the most enduring popularity. Its historical 
reminiscences are introduced wnh so much tact, and they 
are written in a style so effective and so familiar, as to 
engage and interest readers of all kinds and ages. In¬ 
deed, we could not adduce a better exemplification of 
the style justly termed * popular.’ In the number which 
is just published, we have a most admirable history and 
description of the Tower, with an epitome of the dark 
events which have transpired within its walls. We have 
already mentioned the very fair and impartial manner in 
which the character of the two Queens, Jane and Mary, 
are treated, an example of justice that historical writers 
would do well to imitate.”— Weekly Messenger. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth’s graphic and versatile pen finds 
ample scope in the rich mine of incident which he has so 
successfully sprung in this historical romance. The first 
chapter of the Part before us, conducts us through and 
around the venerable and renowned fortress yclept the 
Tower, sketching its history, and describing its palace, 
gardens, fortifications, dungeons, and chapels; its royal 
inmates, prisoners, executions, and secret murders. The 
other chapts isembody a vivid description of the arraign¬ 
ment, trial, and condemnation of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, with a curious account of the mode of his 
reconcilement to the Church of Rome. The Part closes 
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with his closing scene on Tower Hill, where his ambitious 
projects are fearfully expiated. Cruikshank’s genius im¬ 
parts a thrilling sense of reality to some of the scenes 
described—namely, Mauger, the headsman, sharpening 
his axe • Northumberland renouncing the Protestant re¬ 
ligion ; and his decapitation on Tower Hill, with all its 
startling accompaniments.”— Caledonian Mercury. 


PART VI. 

“ This is, indeed, a romance on which the mind can 
dwell with unalloyed pleasure, and it is well deserving of 
the vast circulation it has already obtained. No exertion 
is spared to render it perfect in every part. The mysteries 
of the Tower are fully unveiled, and the elevated and 
beautiful character of Lady Jane Gray, contrasted with 
the narrow bigoted disposition of Queen Mary, doubly 
awakens our sympathy for the unfortunate victim of craft 
and cruelty.”— Dublin Evening Packet 

“ Mr. Ainsworth’s story increases in interest as it ap¬ 
proaches to the catastrophe. The work, with its excellent 
descriptions and well-engraved views of different parts of 
the great and formidable state prison, will be an acquisi¬ 
tion to literature in a more useful sense than as a mere 
romance founded upon an historical event.”— Courier. 

“ The new number of this interesting periodical his¬ 
torical romance supports the reputation which the author 
obtained by the preceding numbers, as one who could both 
instruct and amuse. This number is full of interest; it 
has both comic and tragic scenes, and both are well 
treated. The attachment of Queen Mary to Courtenay 
is well described; his character is set forth and illustrated 
by his acts, and a great deal of spirited dialogue is intro¬ 
duced to matte out the narrative and prevent the dulness 
of a continued description. There is a good account of 
a duel between Courtenay and Simon Renard ; and there 
is a chapter which is still better, and which narrates the 
confeience held between Bishop Gardiner and Lady Jane 
Gray in the Beauchamp Tower of the Tower of London, 
i his chapter is an excellent specimen of the manner in 
which an historical romance should be written; it is 
neither too full of imaginary dialogue, nor too closely 
connected with the strictness of absolute matter of fact. 
The comic humour is kept up by the adventures and 
mishaps of Xit, and the manner of his treatment by his 
gigantic friend. We regret not having space for an ex¬ 
tract or two, but they are the less necessary as everybody 
reads the number through. The embellishments are 
particularly good.”— Sunday Times. 

“ This is ihe best number that Mr. Ainsworth has yet 
produced, and we may hail it as a happy omen of the com¬ 
plete success of the work that its merit should increase as 
the story advances. The author is now fully warmed by 
l,is subject, and every chapter teems with incidents of the 
deepest interest, while new actors appear upon the scene 
to claim their share of our attention. Amongst these, 
the most prominent is Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon- 
ihire, who figured so conspicuously j n the early part of 
the reign of Queen Mary. The Queen’s love for this 
accomplished nobleman (an historical fact), is made a 
principal feature in the opening chapter of the present 
part, and Mr. Ainsworth has shown great skill in the 
manner in which he has represented the effects of the 
passion upon minds constituted like those of Mary and 
her ambitious yet volatile lover. Courtenay’s character 
is well drawn ; it is full of the romance that makes the 
charm of fiction, and is yet in perfect accordance with 
historic truth. Ihe scene in the council chamber is 
admirably described, nor with less vigour and animation 
is that of the duel between Courtenay and Simon Renard. 
In the latter our little friend Xit is mainly instrumental 
in preventing a fatal issue to the encounter. The whim¬ 
sical assumption of dignity in the dwarf is most amusing, 
and this alternation of incident * from grave to gay * is one 
of the numerous alternations of the work. We pass from 
the palace garden to the Beauchamp Tower,—from a 
scene of violence to one of a totally opposite nature, in 
which the admirable constancy, the fervid eloquence, and 


trusting piety of the unfortunate Lady Jane are vividly 
set before us. In the conference between her and Bishop 
Gardiner the beauty of her character is finely developed, 
and Mr. Ainsworth has fully succeeded in painting a 
picture of the most perfect truth and interest. The last 
chapter which we have arrived at much too forcibly 
reverts to the fictitious personages of the romance, and 
Cuthbert Cholmondeley appears again. The scene in the 
Stone Kitchen and the subsequent adventures in the 
Develin Tower are told with great animation, and the 
local descriptions are marked by the most perfect accu¬ 
racy. We close the chapter with a fearful account of 
the discovery of the dead body of Alexia in a vault of the 
Develin Tower. The mention of this remarkable cell 
leads us to speak, in their turn, of Cruikshank’s illustra¬ 
tions, which are, indeed, excellent. How so many ex¬ 
quisite woodcuts and etchings can be completed in the 
short period allotted for their execution passes our com¬ 
prehension.”— Morning Herald. 


PART VII. 

“ Whatever may have been the claims of the Tower 
of London to our notice and admiration, however, either 
for the characteristic features of the structure itself, or 
the associations which it cannot fail to create, it would 
have passed away as only one amongst the curious but 
only occasionally noticed wonders of the age, had it not 
been that one of the most powerful writers of the day 
has made it the subject of a most able and exciting 
romance. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth’s * Tower of London,’ which is cha¬ 
racterised by all the highest attributes of that species of 
composition to which it belongs, peoples the dark cells 
and subterraneous passages of this gloomy prison with 
living beings in whose fortunes we feel the most lively 
interest. He carries us back in imagination to the periods 
in which peoples and crowns were here disposed of by the 
caprice and cupidity of a few powerful nobles, and when 
the rack and the stake silenced the teachings or stifled the 
murmurings of the few who, going before the generation 
in which they lived, sought to elevate their fellows to the 
rank of free and enlightened citizens. 

“ How touchingly and truly, withal, has he dealt with 
the story of the lovely, amiable, and accomplished Lady 
Jane Gray ! And with what fidelity has he portrayed the 
ambition and hauteur of Northumberland, and the 
diverse qualities of his adherents or enemies I His de¬ 
scriptions are so vivid that you may fancy you see the 
objects moving before you; and so naturally and skilfully 
does he delineate the mental workings and individual 
actions of the various agents employed in the great drama 
he undertakes to put together, that you almost fancy 
yourself to be a participator in their projects and achieve¬ 
ments. The simplicity of the style, the lucid arrange¬ 
ment of events, and the powerful delineations of character 
which mark every part of this narrative, will justify us in 
placing Mr. Ainsworth in the very first rank of the 
writers of historical romance in the present day.”— 

Cleave's Gazette . 

“ With a subject of this vast scope before him, we think 
that Mr. Ainsworth has acted judiciously in fixing the 
commencement of his annals from a comparatively recent 
date; for the reader naturally takes a more lively inte¬ 
rest in the adventures and fate of persons in proportion 
as they lived nearer to his own time, whilst abuudant 
opportunities are still afforded for throwing in remi¬ 
niscences of still more ancient events connected with the 
scene of action. He starts with the rash attempt of the 
ill-advised and ill-fated Lady Jane Gray upon the 
Crown of England, the sad history of which being brought 
to a close in the fourth number, Queen Mary, of un- 
amiable notoriety, but whom Mr. Ainsworth thinks has 
been much misrepresented, and was therefore not as 
black and bloody as she has been painted, makes her 
appearance in royal state. The teeming events of which 
the Tower of London was the scene in this and the 
ensuing reign, must at once be anticipated by anybody 
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who knows anything of English history. Mr. Ainsworth 
has executed his task in a manner highly creditable to 
himself, and likely to conduce much to the amusement 
and instruction of his readers. 

“Mr. Ainsworth’s comic creations are three enormous 
giants, Og, Gog, and Magog, officiating as warders at 
the Tower, and a funny little dwarf named Xit. The 
former worthies are introduced to us as the illegitimate 
offspring of Henry the Eighth ; and we cannot help think¬ 
ing that our author might as well have let off his Majesty’s 
reputation with one of them. Shakspeare contented him¬ 
self with one Falstaff, and revelled in the contrasts in 
his appearance with that of all about him. We fear 
Mr. Ainsworth will find it very up-hill work to keep his 
three tons of flesh perpetually on the qui vive. However, 
he has enterprise enough for anything, and we heartily 
wish him success ."’—Chronicle. 
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PART VIII. 

“ The reign of Mary is continued in the present number. 
The illustrations, by Cruikshank, are admirable, especially 
the visit of the Queen to the Lion’s Tower .”—Dublin 
Evening Post. 

“ This number equals in interest any of those which 
have preceded it, and exceeds the majority of them in ex¬ 
citement, as it contains an account of burning a Protestant 
in the good old times, when it was the fashion to roast 
them to death in order that they might be convinced of 
the supposed errors of their faith. There are three en¬ 
gravings in this part done in Cruikshank’s best style. 
One of these, the victim at the stake, may take rank, from 
its fearful interest and amazing expression, by the side of 
his ever-to be remembered ‘ The .Jew in the condemned 
cell .’”---Exeter Western Times. 

“When completed, this will be an unique volume— 
comprehending numerous illustrations by the first artist 
of our time, a correct and elegant history and description 
of the most remarkable fortress in the world, and a story, 
of the time of Queens Jane and Mary, of much beauty 
and interest. The present pait is a good one, and main¬ 
tains the character of the work .”—Derbyshire Courier.. 

“ The adventures of the dwarf Xit, in the present 
number, are very comic and amusing; and the more 
serious parts of the narrative, the escape of Courtenay 
and the conspiracy of De Noailles, full of interest. It is, 
without doubt, the best historical romance that has 
been published for years past. The illustrations by 
Cruikshank are sketched with the vigour, breadth, and 
effect, which always distinguish the works of this great 
artist.” 

“ Each succeeding chapter of Mr. Ainsworth’s popular 
romance increases in exciting incident and bold ad¬ 
venture. Plots thicken—intrigues, the end of which we 
cannot divine, are mysteriously planned ; and the whole 
story becomes of absorbing interest. The escape of the 
Earl of Devonshire is graphically described, and we regret 
our space will not permit us to extract it. Mr. Ainsworth 
has proved himself by former works a powerful writer; but, 
unquestionably, the Tower of London is his best perform¬ 
ance. The illustrations by Cruikshank, in their own 
peculiar style, are excellent .”—Dublin Monitor. 

" This number is rich in curious and entertaining 
matter. The first chapter exhibits a singular scene 
between Queen Mary and Bishop Gardiner, in which the 
former, writhing under the effects of disappointed love, 
threaiens to execute summary vengeance on Elizabeth 
and Courtenay, but is diverted from her bloody purpose 
by the prudent advice of her ghostly counsellor. Then 
we have an account of the escape of Courtenay from the 
Tower, through the agency of the amusing dwarf Xit. and 
the visit of the Queen to the Lion's Tower, with the 
laughable incidents that there befel. And lastly, a start¬ 
ling and powerful description is given of the burning of 
Edward Underhill, the Hot-Gespeller, on Tower Green. 
This last awful scene, with the escape of Courtenay, and 
Gog extricating the dwarf from the clutches of the bear 


in the Tower Menagerie, are graphically illustrated in 
three plates by George Cruikshank.”— Caledon. Mercury. 

“ The interest of this portion of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
romance, though referring principally to the historical 
events interwoven with the story, is kept up with great 
spirit. The conspiracy of De Noailles, and the confine¬ 
ment and subsequent escape of the Earl of Devonshire, 
are very graphically told, and the scene between Queen 
Mary and Bishop Gardiner is powerfully written. In¬ 
deed the whole of this number strikes us as possessing 
more dramatic effect than any of its predecessors. The 
exhibition of the Bearward, and Xit’s amusing duel with 
* Old Max,’ are highly entertaining. Mr. Ainsworth has 
fully entered into and.sustained the character of the vain¬ 
glorious dwarf, and made him one of those personages 
whom we shall always remember in conjunction with the 
Tower. Offeringa strong contrast to the comic features of 
the romance, the gloomy episode of the hot-gospeller 
comes out in dark relief. The account of his torture and 
final suffering is perfectly terrific, and we shudder to 
think that the imagination of the writer is not the real 
source of the sad description. Mr. Ainsworth has been 
powerfully aided by George Cruikshank, whose genius 
has fully developed itself in the illustrations. The 
‘ burning’ on the Tower Green affects us painfully, from 
its severe truth ; it is one of those scenes which we feel 
convinced must be real, though—thanks to the change 
which three centuries have wrought—we cannot test it 
by an appeal to experience. The struggle between Xit 
and the Bear is very cleverly drawn, and the flight of 
Courtenay as well represented on steel as we have dfr* 
scribed it to be on paper.”— Herald. 


PART IX. 

“ The Tower of London goes on prosperously. One 
of its most interesting illustrations in the present number 
is a bird’s-eye view of the ancient palace and fortress, 
taken in the year 1553 .”—John Bull. 

“ Theniuth part of this stirring narrative is continued 
with unabated spirit and effect, and the illustrations, by 
Cruikshank, are worthy of unmitigated commendotion.” 

Dublin Evening Packet. 

“ Mr. Ainsworth keeps up the full interest of his story, 
whilst, at the same time, relieving it by many quaint and 
humorous incidents. Xit wedded to the ‘ Scavenger’s 
Daughter’ is admirably described, and as admirably il¬ 
lustrated by G. Cruikshank. Sir Thomas Wyat dictating 
terms to Queen Mary, in the Council Chamber of the 
White Tower, is also a sketch of rare merit.”— Age. 

“ The trial and pardon of the Lady Jane Gray and 
her husband, with the imprisonment and manoeuvres of 
Xit the dwarf, occupy this number. The commencement 
of the insurrection of Sir Wm. Wyatt, which finally led 
the innocent Jane to the scaffold, is just glanced at, the 
interest of which leaves the reader anxious for the next 
part. The illustrations are very well executed, more 
especially the plan of the old Tower of London.”—A£a«- 
chester Advertiser. 

“We peruse the works of Mr. Ainsworth with great 
pleasure, combining as they do so much information and 
entertainment. The embellishments of the present num¬ 
ber add much to the value of the work, by including a 
‘View of the Tower of London in 1553 .'" — Bristol 
Mirror. 

“ We have received the ninth part of Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London, which is a romance of undoubted merit, 
abounding with interesting historical incidents, wound up 
with romantic invention, and blended at times with comic 
scenes which lighten historic detail, and divests the hor¬ 
rors of romance of that nervous excitement which they 
are in general calculated to produce. The illustrations 
by Cruikshank are admirable, and the whole reflects cre¬ 
dit on the author, the publisher, and the artist.”— Dub¬ 
lin Warder. 

“ This historic novel rises in interest every number, 
and that for the present month has several scenes of the 
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highest order of merit. Th® first chapter represents to us 
Lord Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Gray arraigned 
and attainted of high treason, and Queen Mary’s offering 
them a pardon on the condition that they would change 
their religion. We do not wish to impugn the sincerity of 
Laay Jane’s faith, but we doubt whether she and her hus¬ 
band did not feel that had they recanted from Catholicism, 
their recantations would have been published to their 
disgrace, and to the injury of their sect, whilst their heads 
would equally have fallen from the block.”— Dispatch. 

“ The romance still maintains its interest, and George 
Cruikshank shines superior in the illustrations, and which 
are (in addition to an old plan and view of the Tower in 
1553), ‘ Sir Thomas Wyat dictating terms to Queen Mary 
in the Council Chamber of the White Tower, and of Xit 
(the dwari) wedded to the ‘ Scavenger’s Daughter'—a 
mode of tortur® which will be understood by th® readers 
of the foregoing numbers. There are other; minor illus¬ 
trations, but the foregoing are in every respect worthy 
of the artist. The story is spirited and varied as usual.” 
—Exeter Western Times. 


PART X. 

“ This month’s number more than realises every 
previous notion we may have entertained as to the 
force and power of Mr. Ainsworth’s vigorous simplicity ; 
and carries us along through stirring scenes of adventure, 
which, peculiarly interesting in themselves, lose nothing 
from the nervousness of his style. The scene in St. 
John’s Chapel, where Mary of England, with a spirit 
worthy of her father, addresses herself to her armed war¬ 
riors, is strikingly bold and picturesque. The attack on 
the old fortress, by Sir Thomas Wyat and his misguided 
followers, is in Mr. Ainsworth’s happiest vein. Every 
word, like the blast of the trumpet and the shout of the 
combatants, gives force, reality, and life to the description. 
He seems to have been carried away after the best fashion; 
or rather, throwing himself amongst the besiegers and 
besieged, he has not wasted his energy by fondly striv¬ 
ing after quaintness of expression—now unhappily re¬ 
ceived for evidence of sterling genius— but in plain, sen¬ 
sible, and effective words, fights his fight, and carries his 
readers pell-mell into its thickest rage. 

“ Our old friends the giants, and their inseparable at¬ 
tendant the valorous and heroic Xit, flourish in this num¬ 
ber. The latter worthy, from a most fortunate accident 
of the field, or rather of the flood , thinks the time near at 
hand when he is about to realise his dream of ambition, 
and, for his Bayard-like valour, become a knight! 

“ The personages of this romance actually live and 
breathe.— The old colours of the historical painting, 
mouldering by time, and almost indistinct by the strange 
contrarieties of tradition and party feeling, are now re¬ 
touched by the vigorous pencil of true genius, and look 
down on us from the canvas with the freshness of youth, 
reality, and life. Mary round whom prejudice and over- 
zealous enmity have associated so many gloomy horrors, 
is, in the Tower, indebted to the gallantry of Mr. Ains¬ 
worth for some fine traits and gentle features, that in 
sooth, soften down the harshness of historic drawing, and 
place her somewhat on a level with common humanity, 
and even womanly feeling. 

“ We can have no doubt but that the ‘ Tower * will 
last long to chronicle the fame of Mr. Ainsworth, as does 
the old grey, yet blood-stained, fortalice stand to record 
many a bad, or bold, or treacherous deed, prompted by 
revenge, by patriotism, by lust of power, or by human 
depravity. He has written this romance at the right 
time, when, from liis trueness to nature, and his desire 
to represent the stern realities of society and life, he may 
have incurred the harsh censure of over-rigid moralists, 
in whose eyes, perchance. Mr. Ainsworth’s greatest and 
most unpardonable offence is his well-merited popularity. 
The * Tower ’ will indeed live when the ephemeral 
productions of the present day shall have vanished with 
the heur that gav® them a brief existence. 


The illustrations of the present number may serve 
as a fair specimen of Mr. Cruikshank’s higher style, and 
give an interest as well as a truthfulness to the pleasant 
romance.”— Cork Standard. 

** We have received this month’s number of Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Tower of London, which fully sustains its 
character. The illustrations are peculiarly excellent, 
and the power of compressing an infinitude of figures 
into an exceedingly contracted space, little short of won¬ 
derful.”— Warder. 

“ The events detailed in this part are bustling, and 
well told. They comprise the announcement of Queen 
Mary’s intended marriage to the Council and civic 
authorities, and the ominous reception it encountered; 
next Sir Thomas Wyat’s insurrection, the speech of the 
Queen thereupon in the Council Chamber, and her inter¬ 
view afterwards with Wyat; and lastly, the siege of the 
Tower, which is illustrated by George Cruikshank in 
three capital etchings, embodying matters and personages 
very different to the long-legged gentlemen who have 
figured so pre-eminently of late in the plates. Mr. Ains¬ 
worth does more than justice to Mary, making her more 
of a heroine than history warrants—it was impossible to 
make her more of a bigot. His romance, however, suffers 
nothing from the elevation of the character of royalty, 
which, by-the-way, often needs such imaginative help, 
and the scenes in which she appears are among the most 
effective. The siege of the Tower is spiritedly narrated, 
and faithfully illustrated by Mr. Ainsworth’s artistic 
coadjutor.”— Satirist. 

“ We have no hesitation in declaring, that we believe 
this work will be ranked amongst the best modern works 
of fiction. It embraces one of the most eventful periods 
of our history—when each successive day brought fresh 
prisoners within the Tower’s walls, from which few ever 
emerged.”— Derbyshire Courier. 

“ The engravings accompanying the present number of 
this able work, are of an unusually interesting character. 
The subjects are, Sir Thomas Wyat attacking the By- 
Ward Tower, the attack upon the Brass Mount by Lord 
Guildford Dudley, and the attack upon St. Thomas’s 
Tower by the Duke of Suffolk. We have never seen the 
bustle and animation, the ‘ moving incidents,’ the rage 
and swell of war, more vividly portrayed.”— Liverpool 
Courier . 

“ This work proceeds in a manner which cannot fail of 
giving universal sati'faction ; it is, what it really professes 
to be, an ‘ Historical Romance,’ and will, when completed, 
which will be we understand in November next, add 
another laurel to those already gained, by its talented 
author.”— Bristol Mirror. 

“ This is a stirring portion of Mr. Ainsworth’s romance. 
The proceedings of the conspirator* against Mary, her 
heroic bearing in opposition to the pusillanimous advice 
of her counsellors, the insurrection under Sir Thomas 
Wyat, and his attack on the Tower, form subjects which 
the practised pen of the elegant narrator has sketched 
with great power and spirit. George Cruikshank has 
been no less happy in his warlike illustrations. This 
attractive romance draws near its termination ; but the 
public will be glad to learn, that another work is in prepa¬ 
ration under the joint management of the eminent writer 
and illustrator of this.”—— Caledonian Mercury. 

“ Three exceedingly spirited etchings by Cruikshank 
embellish the present number. They represent the siege 
of the Tower during Wyat’s rebellion; and are truly 
excellent both in design and execution. The chapters of 
the romance treat chiefly of the event which the embel¬ 
lishments illustrate, and give the reader an excellent idea 
of that bold adventure, and also of the character and 
manners of the time. Of the very impartial manner in 
which Mr. Ainsworth treats the characters of the promi¬ 
nent personages of history, we have further evidence in 
this number, whereiu Queen Mary’s dignified firmness, 
and strict sense of honour, are very effectively displayed. 
The battle scenes are described with masterly skill*”— 
Bell’s tfeu Weekly Messenger, 
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Cambridge, and parts of Beds and Northampton .J 

1 10 0 

2 5 0 

2 16 0 

5 5 0 

1 2 0 

1 16 0 

2 2 0 

3 17 0 

KENT, with a considerable portion of Sussex, and parts i 
of Surrey, Middlesex, and Es^ex.:./ 

1 17 0 

3 0 0 

3 15 0 

7 7 0 

LEICESTERSHIRE, with portionsof Nottingham, Derby, \ 
Warwick, Northampton, Rutland, and Lincoln. J 

111 0 

2 6 0 

2 13 0 

5 5 0 

LINCOLNSHIRE, with portions of York, Notts, Leicester, > 
Rutland, Cambridge, and Norfolk. .5 

2 16 0 

4 4 0 

5 5 0 

7 17 6 

MIDDLESEX, with portions of Herts, Bucks, Surrey,! 

Kent, and Essex . j 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, with portionsof Hereford, Breck- ! 

nock, Glamorgan, Somerset, and Gloucester ./ 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, with considerable portions ofT 

1 4 0 

1 3 0 

1 15 0 

1 16 0 

2 0 0 I 

2 5 0 1 

2 5 0 1 

3 16 0 

4 0 0 

Merionethshire, Cardigan, and Radnor, and portions of > 
Salop and Denbigh . J 

0 18 0 

1 15 0 


4 14 6 

NORFOLK, with portions of Lincoln, Cambridge, and! 
Suffolk ../ 

2 3 0 

3 10 0 

4 4 0 j 

8 8 0 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE and RUTLANDSHIRE, with 
considerable portions of Leicester, Beds, and Hants, 
and parts of Warwick, Oxon, Bucks, Herts, Cambridge, 

and Lincoln . 

OXFORDSHIRE, with considerable portions of Berks'! 
and Bucks, and parts of Northampton, Warwick, >- 

Gloucester, and Wilts. .J 

PEMBROKESHIRE, with parts of Caermarthen and \ 

Cardigan .j 

RADNORSHIRE, with a considerable portion of Breck¬ 
nock, and parts of Montgomery, Cardigan, Caermar 

then, Hereford, and Salop. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, with parts of Leicester, Nortliamp- 1 
ton, Hants, and Lincoln. See also Northamptonshire. J 
SHROPSHIRE, with portions of Cheshire, Hants, Dsn-'j 
high, Montgomery, Radnor, Hereford, Worcester, and > 

Stafford . J 

SOMERSETSHIRE, with a considerable portion of DeO 
von and Dorset, and parts of Glamorgan, Gloucester, > 

and Wilts . J 

SUFFOLK, with a considerable portion of Norfolk, and\ 

parts of Cambridge and Essex .J 

SURREY, with a considerable portion of Middlesex, arid! 

parts of Bucks, Berks, Hants, Sussex, Kent, and Essex/ 
SUSSEX, with portions of Hants, Surrey, and Kent.... 
WIGHT, ISLE OF, with the Southern portion of Hamp- ) 

shire. \ 

WILTSHIRE, with portions of Gloucester, Somerset,') 

Dorset, Hants. Berks, and Oxon . / 

WORCESTERSHT RE, with a considerable portion of War-") 
wick, and parts of Hereford, Salop, Gloucester, and V 
Oxon . I 


l 9 0 


2 0 

1 5 

o 16 
0 8 

1 8 


1 19 

2 0 

o 6 

2 lG 

i 7 


3 3 *h) 4 0 

3 3 0 4 0 

220 2 10 
150 in 

0 15 0 j 1 0 

2 5 0 i 2 16 

3 3 0 ^9 

3 13 6 I ^ 10 

2 15 0 I 3 10 

3 3 0:4 0 

0 12 0 0 18 

4 4 0 i 4 14 

2 5 0 j 2 12 


0 ; 6 10 0 

0 6 0 0 

0 ! 5 0 0 

j 

0 I 3 10 0 

0 I 2 15 0 

0 | 5 5 0 

0 7 7 0 

0 7 7 0 

0 5 15 6 

0 8 0 0 
0 2 2 0 

6 6 10 0 
6 5 0 0 


“ Words,” says Mr. President Greenough, in his annual address to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society ol London, May 24th, 1840, — “ Words following words in long 
succession, however ably selected those words may be, can never convey so distinct an 
idea of the visible forms of the earth as the first glance of a good map. Of all con¬ 
trivances hitherto devised lor the benefit of geography, this is the most effective. In 
the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, in the copiousness and 
completeness of the information it communicates, in precision, conciseness, perspicuity, 
in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery and power of expression, 
in convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combination of so many and 
such useful qualities, a map has no rival.” This is the opinion of a gentleman of first- 
rate knowledge and experience, and, though energetically and indeed eloquently ex¬ 
pressed, it is not in the slightest item exaggerated. 

This is true not only of the general map of the world but of every particular map 
down to the most limited topographical representation, such as the map of a district or 
parish, or the plan of a town or an estate ; and, as the general map is the index to 
universal knowledge, so the local map is the index to the knowledge of that locality of 
which it is a delineation. To every party in authority, a map of the space over which 
that authority extends is an indispensable requisite. The Bishop, for instance, should 
possess a map of his diocese, the Clergyman a map of his parish, and so on with every 
one in sacerdotal authority. In civil matters it js the same : — the Lord Lieutenant 
should have a map of his county', and so also should every county officer, 
whether his authority extends over the whole county or only a part. A map of the 
county should also be displayed in every county iiall and every sessions house; 
and in the public room of every inn there ought to be not merely a map of the 
county, but a map of a very considerable extent of the environs, and having the town 
where the inn is situated as nearly in the centre as possible. Nor is the map less 
essentially necessary for all banking-houses, insurance offices, public esta¬ 
blishments, and literary, scientific, and mechanics’ institutions ; for the 
library and even the parlour of every gentleman of property and intel¬ 
ligence ; for the waiting-rooms at railway stations, and other means of transit; 
and in short for every place of public resort in which parties may assemble. To 
travellers, whether for business or for pleasure, the convenience and the saving of time 
by means of such maps would be almost incalculable. Farther, the general distribu¬ 
tion ol local maps among the people would conduce more to the increase of local know¬ 
ledge, and the originating of local improvements, than other means that can be named. 

Such are a few of the leading uses of a map, and of the parties to whom such a 
document is officially indispensable ; and it would be very easy to extend the 
enumeration to any length, as the map bears upon every tiling terrestrial. 


. vioci, nomorn ', oaugoi », xov, v^xioru otreet; JOiiiiboh », ---,- , —■ — » 

Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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The Map constructed from the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales, so far 
as published, combines all the good properties of a general map of the country , a 
county map , and a map of any particular district or locality , whether of larger or 
smaller extent. It is in lact the Map ot England and Wales, and the only one upon a 
large scale, and furnishing minute details, that can at all be relied upon for accuracy. 
At the same time its price to the public is so low that no private constructor of maps 
could afford to copy it accurately as a simple engraving , even with the advantage of 
the survey, for less than at least double the price* Thus it is a national work in the 
best sense of the term, and one of the most useful national works in existence. 

The scale is one inch to the mile ; and thus the square miles in any portion of the 
map are easily found by simple multiplication of the length and breadth in inches ; 
and this uniformity and simplicity adapt it remarkably well for general use. Any one 
who wishes TO obtain any district whatsoever has only to consult the small 
index map (COPIES OF WHICH ARE SUPPLIED GRATUITOUSLY BY 
THE AGENTS) lor the numbers of the sheets or parts of sheets required; and the 
marginal references will show the total cost of the sheets ; which may of course, (if 
required), be mounted according to the taste and inclination of the party. 

In order to show the advantages which, independently altogether of the intrinsic 
value of this map, result from this convenience of publication, we may mention one 
or two examples : — 

1. Suppose a map of the Environs of London more extensive than the ordinary ones 
is desired, this will be obtained by joining together sheets 8, 6, 1, 7> and the southern 
halves ot 46 and 47; by which a map seventy inches long and sixty inches wide will 
be obtained, with the metropolis almost exactly in the centre : and the price, consi¬ 
dering the extent and value of the map, will be seen to be exceedingly moderate. 
The north-west corner of this map will reach near to Winslow ; the western boun¬ 
dary will cross the Thames at Henley ; and the south-western angle will be near Sel- 
borne. The south-eastern angle will include High Halden ; and the eastern boundary 
will include the navigation of the Thames and the Medway, nearly as far as Sheerness. 
The eastern boundary will include Rochford and Malden ; and the north-east wall 
be at White Colne. The north will pass near Thacksted and Huntingford, and include 
Leighton Buzzard. 

2. II a map showing the w r hole navigation of the Thames, and adjoining shores from 
Harwich to Folkestone, is required, an equal number of sheets will give it up to the 
centre of the Metropolis ; and as some of the sheets contain less work the price will 
be cheaper. 

3. If the navigation of the upper part of the Bristol Channel, and the interesting 
countries on both sides, is required, sheets 19, 20, 35, 36, and the southern halves of 
42 and 43, will give what is requisite, including the river from the commencement of 
the Somerset coast to Gloucester, with all the more important districts having direct 
communication with the navigation of this important channel. 

4. From the map being obtainable in any portion, the sheet or sheets in which they 
are locally interested cannot fail to be of the greatest utility to the officers of the Poor- 
Law Unions and Commissioners of Tithes ; to Railway Companies, existing or pro¬ 
jected; to turnpike trusts; to gentlemen of landed property—(who all should possess 
the map of their estates and environs) ;—to solicitors, surveyors, auctioneers, and all 
others whose business depends upon, or is connected with, a district of country. 

From these particulars it will be seen that this is beyond all comparison the best 
large map of England and IVales , and one with which purchasers can be accommo¬ 
dated to any extent they may desire : it is at the same time by far the best guide map 
to the occasional tourist,—and the respective counties ought to become an indispensable 
article of social and intellectual furniture to every resident family of respectability. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, MONTHLY, 


GILBERT’S 

ENGLISH COUNTIES DELINEATED: 


OR, 


F@G& YRAVIi[LILll[i£8 j 

On the Plan announced in January, 1839. 

The Maps to this work will all be DRAWN ON A UNIFORM SCALE , and engraved on such 
a principle that, on the completion of the work, the whole of the Maps may be joined together, 
and form A LARGE GENERAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. * 
















Just published, Size, 4 feet 5 inches by 3 feet. 

HILBERT’S MAP OF THE WORLD, 

ON 

Mercator*® Projection *, 

EXHIBITING 

THE OUTLINES OF THE WATER, AND THE FEATURES OF THE 
LAND, CORRECTLY LAID DOWN FROM THE VERY LATEST 
AND BEST AUTHORITIES; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

PROJECTIONS OF THE HEMISPHERES ON THE HORIZON 
OF LONDON AND ITS ANTIPODES, 

THE CO-TIDAL LINES, &c. &c. 


£ s. d. 

Splendidly mounted on gilt metal 
roller , beautifully coloured in full, 
and highly varnished . . . 2 10 0 

On spring roller.3 13 6 


The advantages which a Map of the World on Mercator’s projection possesses over one of 
every other consist in the map of the whole globe, with the exception of a small uninteresting 
portion round each pole, being represented in one continuous rectangular space, something re¬ 
sembling the curved surface of a cylinder unrolled and made flat ; and in the meridians, the 
parallels of latitude, and the rhumb lines, or bearings of places from each other, being all 
straight lines. As the parallels are lines of the same length, and the meridians equidistant 
throughout the whole extent of the Map from north to south, the degrees of latitude increase 
greatly towards the poles; and the poles themselves being at an indefinite distance, that is, a 
distance greater than any that can be measured, or named by a number, the size of places in¬ 
creases in proportion to their real extent, as they become more distant from the equator either 
way. But as the projection is so managed as that, in every latitude, the increases from nort to 
south and from west to east are exactly in the same ratio, the shapes of moderate extents of sea 
or land are given with more truth than they can be in any of the spherical projections. The great 
advantage, however, consists in having the rhumbs or bearings straight lines. On a globe, these 
rhumbs are spirals, making equal angles with every meridian they cross, and thus approaching 
nearer and nearer to the pole on that side where they make angles of less than 90° with the meri¬ 
dians, but never actually reaching the pole itself. Hence the delineation of those rhumbs on a 
globe would be difficult, and at the same time not of much use, and on a spherical projection of 
the world they would be still more difficult and less useful; — wherefore a Map on Mercator’s 
projection is a very valuable and almost indispensable companion to such a map as “ Gilbert’s 
Illustrated Map of the World.” 

It is to seafaring people that this projection is most valuable, and the contrivance has conferred 
a very great benefit on navigation ; but seamen require maps of the sea and sea-ports only — 
those maps are called charts ; and, while the features of the sea are represented with the utmost 
care, those of the land are omitted, in order that the chart may be obtained at less cost. 

Gilbert’s New Map on Mercator’s Projection is intended to be generally useful, both at sea and 
on land : and for this purpose, the features of the land are given as fully as is consistent with the 
size of the map, and with facility in consulting it; and the enlarged surface in the high latitudes 
admits of greater minuteness there than could be obtained on an ordinary map of many times the 
size and price. The peculiar advantages of this map over those previously published on a large 
scale, on the same projection, are, — first the repeating of the British islands at both extremities of 
the Map, whereby the entire space round the globe may be judged op both in an 
easterly and a westerly dikection; secondly, the more modern, full, and correct informa¬ 
tion which it contains; thirdly, the delineation of the co-tidal lines of the sea; and, fourthly, the 
representation of the upper hemisphere upon the horizon of London, which, having London in 
the centre, at once shows the relative positions and bearings of all places within that hemisphere ; 
while the under hemisphere continues the same all the way to the antipodes of London. 
To these may be added the superior style in which it is executed, and the comparatively cheap 
price at which it will be sold. These advantages, all of which are obvious and substantial ones, 
can hardly fail in rendering the Map a general favourite with the public, and an indispensable re¬ 
quisite to every one who wishes to be thoroughly acquainted with geography. 


£ s. d. 

In sheet, coloured . . . . l o o 

Case, beautifully full coloured . . 18 0 

Black roller, varnished, full coloured . Ill 6 
Mounted on French polished maho¬ 
gany roller, beautifully coloured in 
full, and highly varnished . . . 1 16 0 
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Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
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Size, 3 feet 6 inches, by 2 feet (3. 


GILBERT’S 


ILLUSTRATES MAP OF THE 



The extraordinary sale of 10,000 of the copper-plate edition of u Gilbert’s New 
Map of the World” has encouraged the author to prepare an enlarged, improved, 
and more copious Map, beautifully and accurately engraved on steel. 


THE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION COMPRISES 

A Scenic Representation of the Waterfalls, 


«mi sum sumusus* 

PICTORIAL COMPARATIVE VIEWS 

OF THE 

^Mountains ol tad) ©ttntepljm, 

The Co-Tidal lAnes oi the Ocean, $c. 

From original Drawings made expressly for this Map. 


THE FKI.C 

In Sheet, coloured ..4*0 1(3 0 

Case, beautifully full coloured.. 1 2 0 

Black Roller, varnished, full 

coloured . 1 6 0 

Mounted on French polished 
mahogany Roller, beautifully 
coloured in full, and highly 
varnished ..«. 1 J2 0 


On Spring 


Splendidly mounted on (Jilt 
metal Roller , beautifully co¬ 
loured in full, and highly 

varnished. £2 0 0 

In gilt metal frame , 3 inches 

wide, FORMING A MOST SPLEN¬ 
DID AND USEFUL ORNAMENT 
FOR THE DRAWING ROOM OR 

library, (4 feet by 2 feet 8 
inches), the Map being full 
coloured and varnished .... 3 3 O 

ler, 31. 3s. 


With every copy is given a foolscap Sro volume , of 360 pages , entitled 

THE WORLD, 

FAMILIARLY BUT PHILOSOPHICALLY DESCRIBED. 

By R. MUDIE, ESQ. 


'J he Map may be had without the Book at a reduction of 6s. from the above prices. 


©ptmong of -gresa 

“ This is the most accurate Map of the World that has been produced : the illus¬ 
trations aflord at one view a good notion of the respective subjects; they are also 
well-coloured, which adds to the effect, and assists the eye. The Map is accom¬ 
panied by a volume from the pen of the indefatigable Mr. Mudie: it would hardly 
he credited by those w T ho have not read the book, how much has been done, and 
well-done, by the author; it contains a vast deal of information, much of it entirely 
new, on the astronomical and geographical history of the world, a great deal on the 
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atmospheric phenomena, and much upon vegetable and animal productions, the dis¬ 
tribution of the human race, <fcc. All this forms an admirable Companion to the Map, 
and will enable the student to pursue his inquiries with delight as well as edifica- 

tl0 “ VVe^ artTfree to confess that we have seen no map so well calculated for general 
use as ‘ Gilbert’s Steel-Plate Map of the World it is sufficiently large for all general 
proses, and yet not too large for being generalized, which latter ,s the’case wiffi map 
of the world on extended scales. The details are so abundant, and ^ o'earty ex 
pressed, that the particulars, not of every quarter of the world merely, but of ejW 

Important kingdom and state, may be made out to as great an extent as any one can 

require for general purposes. Taking the Map and its accompanying volume together, 
the possessor has a greater, more manageable, and, we may add, more accurate 
geographical knowledge than he could obtain anywhere else for double the moi y. 

^r^^'easure in directing attention to this large Map of the World 
there is ample space and verge enough accorded to the Art, s ts gra,>h;e un d p ctonal, 
and to their intelligent, instructive, and amusing companion the ant . P 

turesque illustrations are more elegantly got up than in any 

Companion, their value, as the means of estimating the inclination of the 1. nd,. . care 
fully pointed out. In the Companion will be found the most 

accurate construction of maps in general, and the clearest account of the mevd db e 
errors of projection, with the means of providing against them m..l«idn>8 n 

this a positive addition is made to our previously-ex,stent means of teaching 
geography with all the advantages of which it is capable The lines and inscnp- 
tions on the map are much fuller than those of any which have preceded it, and this 
fulness of information alone will make it popular. The Companion then proceeds to 
afford the fullest and most complete application of astronomy, in the hi to y mA 
motions of our planets, and to allude more briefly to the — ’[^117 

— • rr ^ 

the'e"uHh which a !ve e i a nludl' isto b"d within this £ 

to recommend the work to general acceptance j and it i* <1 

'■ssrss a :<T, rr 

pWns^tfie principles' followed in measuring “d Uiattnl* 

which the sun, moon, and air, exercise upon l features of the 

• v. He also sives a comprehensive view of the physical leaiu. 

globe, and the restrictions which soil and climate impose upon vegetation am am. 

Ul «’l 7 h?Mapt'executed with remarkable clearness and precision, and has many 
advantages over all similar productions.”- Court Journal. 


IICC . noiuorn ; gangers, iou, uxiora street; jomttmra,xwniMt.? 

Weatherly, 5,'Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
iBlackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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(TO BE COMPLETED IN 25 PARTS, 4 OF WHICH WILL BE DOUBLE). 

Monthly , in Imperial 4 to^ each Part containing Two Maps , price only Is. 6c?. 

full coloured . 

MODEM AM FTHE EARTH, 

wo™ ©©IPQOtyii Q.ITT1R-IP1E§§, 

©cograpfjiral, ®fetoricaI, Commercial, ant) Dfscriptibf; 

FORMING 

AN ORIGINAL, AUTHENTIC, AND COMPLETE BODY OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 
IN ALL ITS ESSENTIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

By BoLevt MauUc. 

Formerly Teacher of Geography in the Royal Academy of Inverness, and in the Dundee Academy ; 
Author of Companions to “ Gilbert’s Maps of the World,” and “ England and Wales,” 
and numerous other Works. 


The Work will be published in twenty-live monthly parts, containing 54 single and 
2 double Maps; * the letter-press, which will be entirely original, and not a mere com¬ 
pilation, as is generally resorted to in such cases, will be beautifully printed in treble 
columns, and containing as much as three volumes of a common 8vo book. This 
ample breadth of writing will afford scope for one of the most comprehensive systems 
of descriptive geography ever afforded to the public, besides the maps, which 
will be unrivalled both for their beauty and accuracy. 

The numbers will contain descriptions, not of the maps, because these speak for 
themselves, but of every circumstance connected with the situation, surface, climate, 
vegetation, animals, and human inhabitants, with all their resources, occupations, rela¬ 
tions, and intercourses, in the several portions of the earth’s surface, which the 
maps represent; and, as those maps taken together form an analysis of the general 
map of the world at the beginning of the work, they, with their accompanying letter- 
press will afford a complete view of the earth, general as to the whole, and particular 
as to every individual country. 

We need hardly say that an atlas, so full and so perfect as it is determined this shall 
be, and yet so portable in its form as that it can be easily consulted, and be no incum¬ 
brance on the table of the parlour, the study, the counting-house, or the office,—will 

* The Proprietor refers with pride to the universal encomiums which have been awarded to this 
Atlas j but, though he would be wanting in gratitude were he not to acknowledge the extensive 
and increasing patronage it has received, and is receiving, from the public, still he trusts that 
every Subscriber will assist him by recommending it to his friends. The work will CONTINUE to 
be published, AS HERETOFORE, PUNCTUALLY EVERY MONTH} indeed the Proprietor 
undertakes to complete it in August, 1841 $ and at the conclusion a copious and correct Index 
will be issued. 
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be one of the most valnable works that has for many years been offered to the public. 
The proprietor pledges himself that no labour nor expense shall be spared; and the 
author claims the liberty of saying that he has been more than forty years a devoted 
student of geography, and nearly twenty of those years a teacher of it by maps and 
original disquisitions, and not by the mere repetition of compiled systems. Therefore, 
he trusts that, while the public do justice to the spirited undertaking of the proprie¬ 
tor, they will remember and repeat that favour which they have so often conferred 
upon the author. 


A SELECTION OF A FEW OF THE NUMEROUS 

CRITICISMS ON GILBERT'S MODERN ATLAS. 

“ This Atlas is neatly executed and of convenient size.”— Athenccum. 

** A pretty and cheap Atlas, accompanied by very elaborate letter-press from the popular pen of 
Mr. Robert Mudie.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ A cheap, and very useful, neat, and accurate, collection of maps, with valuable geographical 
information, clearly and intelligibly conveyed.”— Atlas News. 

“ Neatly engraved maps, with compact well-written essays.”— Court Journal. 

“ This is to be a cheap and neatly engraved Atlas 3 it promises also to be unusually accurate.’’ 
—Monthly Review. 

“ Has the most recent discoveries, both in continents and seas, correctly delineated; we find, in 
Australia, the boundaries of ‘ South Australia’ marked, the new city of ‘Adelaide,’ ‘Spencer’s 
Gulf,’ and the mouth of the river ‘ Morumbudgee,’ ‘ Sabrina Land,’ and the * Balleny Islands,' near 
the antarctic circle, discovered only in March, 1839. It will rank amongst the first-rate atlasses. 
Each number is accompanied with a great quantity of geographical information.”— Reading 
Mercury. 

“ Not only a cheap and elegant, but also a very valuable, work; the maps are drawn with a 
beauty and precision which we vainly look for in charts many times larger.”— Britannia. 

“ We have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be a work of great intrinsic merit, and likely to 
prove no inconsiderable acquisition to the lovers of natural history, of geography, and of physical 
and political science, in the largest acceptance of that term.”— Old England. 

“ The literary matter places in a small compass a great quantity of information, reflecting the 
greatest credit upon the editor.”— Weekly True Hun. 

“ It is really a desirable publication : the engraving is admirable 3 the work is entitled to public 
approbation and support.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“ Has claims of no ordinary kind on the ground of its intrinsic merits; it is neat and elegant* 
and moderate in price, and embraces all the improvements dictated by modern discovery, 'the 
letter-press exhibits a perfect mastery of the subject, with great care and perspicuity of style.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 

“ Its moderate price, the superior execution of the maps, and the original letter-press by which 
they are accompanied, will render it a valuable acquisition.”— Derby Reporter. 

tf Justifying all its professions—exquisitely engraved and coloured, with very interesting and 
useful descriptive letter-press, and of exceeding cheapness.”— Northampton Mercury. 

“ It unites the advantages of an atlas and a geographical and statistical dictionary 3 the price is 
moderate, and the peculiar neatness of the maps deserve every commendation.”— Kent Herald. 

** Copious, correct, and beautifully finished 5 the maps are admirably engraved, and they eluci¬ 
date every modern geographical division of territory with great clearness and fidelity.”— Western 
Flying Post. 

“ Sufficiently large for displaying the great distinguishing points of every country, at the same 
time that it presents a general view of the whole.”—Leicester Chronicle. 

“ It is with great pleasure that we perceive so beautiful and complete a geographical work as this 
atlas, published at so cheap a rate, coupled with accuracy of execution.”— Cambridge Chronicle. 

“ it will prove to be a truly splendid work 3 it will be equally acceptable to the man of science, 
the merchant, and the family of taste.”— York C our ant. 

“ Exquisitely beautiful and clear. The type is of the very best that any foundry can supply, and 
the letter-press is most ably arranged 3 the cheapness must produce for it an immense circulation.’ 
—Bath Herald. 

“ We have sincere pleasure in recommending this publication to our readers; more beautiful 
engravings we never saw ; we shall be heartily glad to see it prosper.”— Derby Mercury. 

“ This will be at once the most excellent, the cheapest, and most useful general Atlas ever 
published.”— Gloucester Journal. 

“ The letter-press evinces a masterly grasp of the subject 3 the work is executed with the highest 
excellencies of modern art, and will reflect credit on all concerned in its production.”— Keene s 
Bath Journal. 

” A work of great promise, and one of the cheapest we have seen.*’ —Worcester Journal. 

“ A very valuable as well as cheap Atlas. The last discoveries, even to the most minute ones, 
are faithfully laid down.”— Lincoln Gazette. 

“ We have seldom seen a work of greater promise 3 we do not hesitate to recommend it as * the 
best ever published.’ ”— Kentish Gazette. 


llc ct, xioiuorn ; gangers, iov, uxiora cnrcer ; - - - - , 

\therly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edge ware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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Just published , in imperial 4to, price £\> bound in doth. 

GILBERTS MODEM ATLAS, 

SECTION I., 

BEING EUROPE COMPLETE; 

Containing the World in Hemispheres, and 20 other Maps, beautifully engraved on 
steel, and full coloured ; 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS BY R. MUDIE. 


Size, 3 feet 5 inches, by 2 feet 4. 

GILBERT’S 

NEW MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 

WITH 

& tutorial contpavattbe ffitto of tljc PtountainsS antt Utberd, 

AND 

TTlnlll [LOlfilS® ©IF TKIH 


With every Copy of the above Map is given a foolscap Svo Volume of 300 pages, entitled 

EivgiaM aiu\ Wi ales, 

geographical, commercial, asd statistical, 

by R. MUDIE, ESQ. 


3 rendered altogether the most complete we have seen. 


■ This map is beautifully important and'valuable information. We 

e Companion contains nearly ‘ excellentproduction.”— Conservative Journal. 
can very cordially *ecommen is with Mr. Mudie’s wonted vigour ; the chapters on 


,n very cordially recommeuu «.i*» — * Mr . Mudie’s wonted vigour 5 the chapters on 

“A good map ^^^hTemsal not only for the direct information they impart, but for the 
the tides are well wort ^ P e t r ^hief causes of our commercial prosperity. Spectator. 

light they throw upon one of the chief cau travellers than could hitherto be obtained, and 

“ This Map is a more dem and ai3cu companion. by Mr. Mudie, is a carefully digested 

and S«terly“e“wmef embodying in a'small compass a vast mass of varied and .mportant in¬ 
formation.”— HumpsAire industry and research, and amasses a vast amount of useful 

“ Mr. Mudie exhibits hig work a very instructive companion. —Atlas. 

. £0 16 0 1 on splendid Gilt Metal Roller, 

with the ^ | beautifully coloured and VAr 

NISHED 


knowledge which must 
in Sheet, coloured 
Handsome Case, 


uniform 


Black Roller, coloured and varnished , 
French polished mahogany RoUer, 
beautifully coloured and varnished 


£ 1 id 0 


Coloured and mounted on Sprino 


1 12 0 I 


The Map without the Book 5.. lon er than each of the clove prices. 


POCKET MAPS. 

ILBERT’S POCKET MAP OF THE WORLD, 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS BY R. MUDIE. 

Price in Case, coloured, 3s. 6d. 

Gil. BERT'S SOCKET «A- OT gggKSR,*t;”; T t 

” ” ” IRELAND .. » >• ' 2s - 
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Size, 4 feet by 4 feet I inch, a fourth edition of 

GILBERT’S 

NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 


The public approval of this cheap and valuable Map has encouraged the Proprietors to add 
improvements to the same. The Map, which is engraved in a bold and distinct character, is laid 
down from the best authorities, showing, in the clearest manner ever yet attempted, its physical 
features, political divisions, post and rail-roads, steam communication, population, See. A Dia¬ 
gram of Hills, in profile, is introduced, and the water is clearly distinguishable from the land, 
by the former being engine-ruled. 

“This is an useful, valuable, elegant, and carefully executed undertaking, embracing all the 
most recent improvements. It is got up on a liberal scale that does great credit to the pub¬ 
lisher. We heartily recommend it to the traveller, and consider it an acquisition to the public 
seminary equally as the private library of the gentleman.” — Metropolitan. 


In four Sheets, coloured ...,^100 

Cloth Tuck Case, do.1 12 0 

Black Roller, coloured and varnished . 1 1(5 0 


French polished mahogany Roller, 

beautifully coloured and varnished .220 


Ojv splendid Gilt Metal Roller, 

II KAUTIFULLY COLOURED AND VAR¬ 
NISHED . £'2 12 

Coloured and mounted on Spring 


Price, coloured, only 2s. 6.7., stitched; 4s. 67. bound; or 6s. 67., mahogany roller , 

varnished. 

G ILBERT’S 

Hallways of 'England and Wales, 

OTttlj a ptap. 

The Descriptive Letter-press by the Author of “ The Zoological Gardens8$c. fyc. 

“This is a very useful compilation, on an important and interesting subject, containing an 
account of the origin, progress, and present state of railways in this country, accompanied by a 
map, with all the lines carefully laid down, both of those already constructed, and those which 
are projected or in course cf execution.—The statistics collected in this work are extremely 
curious, and deserving of attention.—We recommend the little brochure before us to all who feel 
an interest in the subject.”— Times. 

“ The descriptions are full and clear, and, by the aid of the Map, the reader is enabled to trace 
with accuracy the course of all these flying paths through the land.”— Atlas. 


Price, coloured and stitched , only 2 s ; mounted in case , 4s. 67.; or 6s., mahogany 

roller , varnished. 

Cl LBERT’S 

Geology of England and Wales, 

WKtij a JHap. 


“ It is with great pleasure we introduce to our readers this map; it is a very praiseworthy 
performance.”— Athenaeum. . . . „ , . , 

“ of great service to those who wish to acquire, in brief, an acquaintance with the geological 
features of the kingdom. It is plainly written, and contains a vast deal of information. A well 
executed map accompanies the treatise, and will give a more correct notion than volumes of 
dry dissertation .”—Railwuy Times. 


GILBERT’S SCHOOL MAP OF EUROPE, 

Size, 4 feet square, 

Price , coloured, only 12s. on roller ; or 16s. varnished . 


lxccl, noiuorn ; gangers, iov, Uxlord Street ; Johnson's, t/ornnm ; miniumm s, ^o, oirauu 
Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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hi case, price 2s. 6cl. coloured. 


GILBERT’S MAP OF LONDON, 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL ; 

With upwards of 1,300 Letter-press References to the 


PRINCIPAL STREETS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, & OFFICES ; 


THE 


ftackmu Coaclj, Cabriolet, anb OTatcnnen’eS dTareS, 

EXHIBITIONS, <fec. 


Preparing for Publication, same size as the large Europe. 


Gilbert's Map of NorUv America. 


In one volume, foolscap Svo, with 3 Maps, price only 3a. 6(1. in cloth, or with the Maps 


coloured , 4s. 



WITH A BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE OPIUM QUESTION, 


AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


TEA DISTRICT IN ASSAM; 

Illustrated by Gilbert's New ancl Superior Maps of China and Assam, 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 


AND A PLAN OF THE RIVER AND PORT OF CANTON ; 

The whole forming an interesting and popular volume. 

By ROBERT MU DIE. 

“ A valuable compendium of tbe geography, laws, customs, literature, and commerce of China.” 

‘^Mr. Mudie lias furnished us with a readable and interesting account of China, which will 
prove highly acceptable to the general reader. It is illustrated with two beautiful maps of China 
and Assam; and is got up with all tnat neatness for which these publishers are remarkable. — 
Weekly Chronicle. .. _ e 

“ An interesting volume. The two Maps add to its utility, and recommend it to the notice 01 
readers .”—Literary Gazette. 

“ None more distinguished for the accuracy of its views. ’—Times. 


Size, 23{ inches by 19; price (colouredJ, in case, only 3i. 6d., or sheet, l.v. 6d. 


RUSSELL’S 


MAP OF THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


In this Map will be found the boundaries of the local Post Deliveries ; the Gentlemen’s 
Seats and Parks; Rail-roads in Progress; the direct and cross Roads; distance of each Town 
and Village from the Metropolis, and the bearings of the same. Attached is a book entitled, 
** a Guide to the Environs of London,” in which every thing worthy of observation is 
pointed out. 


Size, 25 inches by 18, (price coloured) in case only 3s. 6d. ; or in sheet , Is. 6d. 


OF LONDON. 



RUSSELL’S 


This cheap and valuable work is divided into twenty compartments to facilitate reference. 
Attached is a book, entitled “ A Guide to the principal Streets and Buildings of London, the 
partitions where they are to be found; with numerous Historical, Literary, and Antiquanan 


Notices. 
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Speedily will be published, size, 3 feet by 2 feet 5 inches, with a Splendid Fac-soiile 
of the Or eat Sea l of Her Majesty, by B. Wvon, Esq. ; and numerous other 
Engravings ; price, coloured, mounted on Black Roller, and highly varnished, 14s. ; 
Mahogany ditto, 18s.; or in sheet. 

. KELVEY’S ROYAL GENEALOGICAL CHART, 

SHOWING 

Cl)c UcScent of tljc JSritfeT) from tl)e Ctme of Conqueror; 

AND OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE FOR ABOVE 600 YEARS. 

The Chart is so arranged as to show, inn. “bird’s-eye view,” the descent of the English monarchs 
in one continuous line— and of her present illustrious Majesty Victoria, through the male line of 
the House of Brunswick, for above 6oo years. The different branches of the Capetines are also 
distinctly traced, showing in what manner the first line of Valois, the first house of Orleans, the 
second line of Valois, the house of Bourbon, and the present line of Orleans, have descended 
from Louis IX., great-grandson of Henry II., King of England. 

The consanguinity of contemporary monarchs may be easily traced—many of the principal 
characters mentioned in history are given—and the ancestors of some of the most illustrious of 
our present nobility, who have descended from the collateral branches of the Royal Family, are 
pointed out. 

The design of the Chart is to render that assistance to a reader of history which a Map affords 
him when reading the geographical description or situation of a country ; even a reference to it 
will, by association of ideas, recall to memory many transactions which occurred during that 
period : and a slight perusal of it will impress on the mind an outline of the various branches 
which have emanated from the Conqueror. 


Preparing for publication, with an emblematical Engraving, a 

GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL CHART 

OF 

CTjcoIogiauS, Statesmen, anft OTamorS, 

RaiS JO ©P ILSASSKIIIIHl®, MSK! ®F 8 © ] E JO © £, &G2T0 STS, <&©. 

FROM 1060 B.C. TO A.D. 1840. 


BY W. IIOBBES. 

WITH 

AN ALPHABETICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE KEY. 


Just published , in 9 parts, price Is. each ; or bound in One Volume , price 9s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

BY PETER PALETTE. 

“ And capital illustrations they are. Those who are subscribers to Boz’s work will lose half 
the zest of Nickleby’s story if they fail to take Peter Palette.”— Weekly True Sun. 

“ The.->e Plates are truly illustrations to Boz’s talented work} we think Peter Palette a clever 
fellow.” 

“ These illustrations are admirably adapted to the Nicholas Nickleby Papers.”— Blackwood’s 
Lady's Maguzine. 

“ A series of very clever engravings have been commenced by a talented young artist, named 
Onvvhyn, in illustration of the inimitable Boz. The artist has certainly succeeded in catching the 
humour of the author: the work deserves encouragement, and every admirer of Nickleby should 
possess these illustrations.”— Chronicle. 

“ These are very clever, and extremely well adapted to illustrate the fortunes of Nicholas j 
we doubt not the success of Peter Palette’s Nicklebyisms.”— Age. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

<£ht a f hiv J9lan. 


_ ucci, raoioorn ; gangers, iou, uxiord Street ; Johnson's, uomnm ; ttjiaiusuu b, *** 0 , oirami; 

Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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Preparing for Publication, in royal Svo, with copious Index, 


e 


The Best and the Cheapest ever Published. 

ALSO 


GILBERT’S JUNIOR ATLAS; 
ilnd a popular School deogvaplvy., 


As a Companion to the preceding. 


In the Fourth Edition, price Is., with Engravings. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &c. 

By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


“ There is a great deal of information in a small compass (103 closely printed pages), and he 
seems to have availed himself of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines very much 
to that of Catechisms. It contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher 
and scholar. Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.”— Spectator. 


Also, 18 mo, price Is., the Second Edition of 


INCE'S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 


OR, SCHOOL ESSENTIALS. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

“ Contains, for its size, a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged information. 
It would make a valuable present to Sunday schools and lending libraries.”— Athenceum. 

Just published by the same Author , intended < s a Companion to the (i English History .” 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

“ Monsieur Ince n’est pas de ces hommes qui parlcnt beaucoup sans rien dire? II dit beaucoup 
en parlant peu.”— French Paper. 


In 1 8nio, price 1.*. 6,7., the S'uth Edition of 



COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTOR. 


In six parts, viz.—l. Commercial Terms copiously explained. II. On the Drawing and Nego¬ 
tiation of Bills of Exchange.—III. Observations and Queries, with their answers, on Merchants’ 
Accounts and Book-keeping.—IV. A clear and explicit statement respecting the Stocks, and of 
the nature of Funded Property ; together with the general mode of transacting Business in the 
Public Funds.—V. Of Insurance and Exchange.—VI. Commercial Formulary. 



“ These delineations are imputed to no less a person than Sam, Weller himself; the characters 
are graphically conceived, and their features well preserved; the local scenery is said to be 
sketched on the spot. The drollness and spirit of these illustrations make us anxious to see more 
of the Artist .”—A lias. 
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In Monthly Nos., price Is., containing Three Sheets Demy Quarto , with Characteristic 
and VERY SUPERIOR Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


THE 

SURVEYOR, ENGINEER, & ARCHITECT; 

OR 

Honijon ittontfrlg journal 

OF 


VKHE IPSlYiO©AlL AK1® f>lA©T[]©A[L §©3IIM©I: 

IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS. 

ROBERT MUDIE, LITERARY CONDUCTOR. 


The First Series, bound in cloth, price 12 s. 6d., will be published on December \2th. 


This work has been planned for the purpose of obtaining: a well-digested, accurate, complete, and 
cheap record and register of the progress of those three important professions which are named in 
the title, from a firm conviction that such a work has long been much wanted, and cannot fail in 
being of great service both to professional gentlemen and to the public. Its price is such as to 
bring it within the reach of all: and yet, by carefully excluding all verbiage, and stating only 
principles and facts in the briefest and clearest manner, the proprietors and their co-operators 
feel confident that every thing of value may be included in it. From the size of the page and type, 
it will contain about as much reading as six sheets of an octavo book, and each year’s numbers 
will make a handsome and portable volume. 

In order that the fullest effect may be given to the plan, and all subjects and parties may be 
done justice to, it is earnestly and respectfully requested that the professions, and all who are in¬ 
terested in public works or improvements of any kind, will contribute what they desire should be 
known. Every communication will be fairly dealt by, in the exact ratio of its value and import¬ 
ance, and plans or documents of any kind sent for the use of the Journal will be carefully pre¬ 
served, and returned when required. 

It will at once be seen how much good could result, if every man of ability—of whom there are 
numbers in all the departments of these professions, and the collateral sciences and arts—would 
come forward and state what he knows, or explain what he has done, is doing, or intends to do, 
either in improving the theory, or extending the practice, of arts which have conferred such great 
and lasting benefits upon mankind. 

*** Books for Review, and Communications for “ The Editor of the Surveyor, Engineer, 
and Architect,” to be sent free to the publishers. 


Just completed , in 6 Parts, price Qs. each, either of which may be had separately, in 
super royal \io, on the best tinted paper . 


RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE; 

OR, 

THE PICTURESQUE AND PLEASING APPEARANCE OF ROUGH WOOD, THATCH, ETC., 

WHEN APPLIED AS THE ONLY DECORATIONS OF RURAL BUILDINGS. 

BY T. J. RICAUTI, ARCHT. 


“ The plates are so bewitching, that we are half inclined to ‘ doff our jacket ’ and rush hatchet 
in hand for the purpose of rusticating ourselves in the wilderness in one of Mr. Ricauti’s 
* Cottages’ of our own construction.”— Surveyor, Engineer, and Architect. 

“ we hope to see the series continued, more especially as we deem it one that might be 
made most useful to the settlers in the New World.”— Art-Union. 

“ The merit consists, first, in the general convenience of the plan as regards domestic comforts 
in small residences; secondly, in the adaptation of rough timber for its erection : thirdly, in the 
beauty of the designs as specimens of Rustic Architecture; and, lastly, their consistency with 
that most important of all important desiderata—economy. Beyond all this, we may recommend 
them to the student in drawing, for every plate is a good practical lesson.”—Gardeners’ Gazette. t 


vicct, noiuorn ; oangers, iou, uxiord Street; Jonnsons, tmrnnrn; w umnwii », £io, oinmu; 
Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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Just published, proof impressions on India paper, price 2s. 

VIEW OF THE WEST FRONT 

OP THE 

NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

BY W. TITE, ESQ., F.R.S., F.O.S. 


Also, proof i/npressio7is, price 2s. 

VIEW OF THE GREAT QUADRANGLE 

OF THE SAME PUBLIC BUILDING. 


Also, Price 2s. 

iV Wew of t\\e l&ast and CornMU Trouts. 


THE ABOVE ARE COPYRIGHT ENGRAVINGS. 


BIBLE REASONS FOR SCRIPTURAL EDUCATION* 

Just published, size of engraving 22\ inches by 15|, on paper with letter-press size 
26 inches by 32, price only 2s. 6d., beautifully printed in tints. 

CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN. 

FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY OVERBECK. 

The mind is more easily and durably impressed through the medium of the eye than through 
any or all of the other senses ; and when the faculty of sight is perfect, the impressions it con¬ 
veys are, perhaps, imperishable. It may, therefore, be stated as a general and most important 
truth that the visual perceptions of childhood are remembered to the end of life, while those of 
old age are forgotten in the very hour of their reception. It is on this principle the modern 
works of pictorial illustration have been circulated amongst the productive classes of society with 
such great and increasing success ; and, in like manner, following out the same principle, it 
has been found that, in teaching young children, nothing acts on the mind with such prompt and 
abiding effect as a picture lrsson of the person to be admired, or the object to be explained. 
Prints for the purpose of tuition through thk rye are, therefore, in great demand, and, to 
meet in some degree the public necessity, the publishers have, at great expense, prepared a series 
of historical and geographical pictures, charts, &c., for the use of schools and nurseries, and for 
the embellishment of kitchens, workshops, and the cottages of the poor. The first of the series 
(as above announced) is a^copy of Overbeck’s splendid picture of the great Founder of our religion, 
in the act of manifesting to a selfish world the love of God to children, and, through them, his 
compassionate regard for the weak, the poor, the ignorant of all mankind. It is confidently 
hoped that in calling the attention of the illiterate and irreligious to a due consideration of the 
fact embodied in such a scene, it will be found, according to the old adage, that example may 
convict where mere precept would be misunderstood or disregarded. 


NEW DRAWING BOOK ON AN IMPROVED PLAN* 

On the of December will be published, price Qd. 

No. I. (to be continued monthly) of 

PRIOR’S DRAWING BOOK, 

JFor tl)e use of Siutfents fcdjo are unable to obtain tf)e assistance of a JHaster; 

Containing four large quarto pages of examples, selected with the greatest care, and 
forming, in connection with each other, a regular series of drawings showing the pro¬ 
gress of the art from the simplest to the most elaborate form. 

EACH NUMBER WILL ALSO INCLUDE 

TWO PACES OF INSTRUCTIONS, 

Having direct reference to the examples contained in the accompanying engravings, pointing out 
to the young artist the best method of proceeding, and rendering the aid of an instructor un¬ 
necessary, thus placing this delightful art within the reach of all who are willing to bestow a little 
time and attention on its acquirement. 


lif. liolq 


Clarke, Printers, Silver Street, Falcon Square, London. 



















D C 

Gracechurch-street.— A fine Dress Coat, 
21. Is. 6d., Ditto the very best that can be made, 
21. 15s.—Trowsers, the most fashionable patterns, 
from 18s. 6ef. to 28s.—Valentia Waistcoats, 
10s. 6d., or 8 for 30s.—Great Coats, Pea Jackets, 
and Taglionis, from 30s.—Opera Spanish and Ger¬ 
man Cloaks equally cheap.—Boys’ clothing re¬ 
markably low, a suit of plain Livery, 3/. 3s.—At 
DOUDNEY & Co.’s, 37, Gracechurch Street. 



D ouble patent perryian filter 

INKSTAND.—PERRY and CO. having 
effected considerable improvement in their FILTER 
INKSTAND, have now the pleasure to announce 
that a Second Patent has been granted to them for 
such improvement, which they have united with 
their First Patent, under the title of “ DOUBLE 
PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER INKSTAND.” 
The eulogy bestowed on the Patent Filter Ink- 
stand by the public journals, and the preference 
obtained for them over the common Inkstands, was 
almost unprecedented. The present novel and 
scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to the 
Dipping Cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is 
exceedingly simple, the action being now performed 
by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it 
cannot overflow, whatever may be the change of 
temperature, and it is protected from dust or other 
injury in any place or climate. When the Inkstand 
is filled, it is always ready for use, and the writer 
will have a regular and daily supply of Clear Ink for 
four or six months. 

Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co., Patentees and 
Manufacturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London; also 
by all Stationers and other Dealers in such articles. 


G ENTLEMEN who are in the habit of taking 
exercise, and wish to be kept dry from rain 
without confining perspiration, are respectfully re¬ 
commended to use the PATENT MOHAIR 
CAMLOMERE, which is the greatest repellent 
ever invented; it is made of all colours like cloth, 
the fabric is very light, wears clean and long, has* 
no unpleasant smell, and always retains the same 
impervious quality and silky appearance ; the little 
wet it imbibes is soon dry, will not cockle or 
wear rough, and is suited to all climates by adding 
a thin or stout lining. Is only to be seen in the 
whole piece, or made up in various forms, for walk¬ 
ing or travelling, at the Manufacturers’, PAYNE 
and CO. ; and none are real but those stamped 
“ Fox’s Patent, 28, King-street, Covent-garden.” 

N.B. Iudia-rubber capes, cloaks, frocks, and^o- 
loshes, in great variety. Also, Scotch plaids of all 
the clans, and tweeds for trowsers. 

C LARANCE’S COUGH BALSAM.—A bad 
Cough is a bad companion, and the sooner got 
rid of the better ; as it not only soon wears out the 
sufferer, but it is also truly distressing to those who 
witness its effects. It is, therefore, gratifying and 
consolatory to know that a remedy can be found in 
CLARANCE’S COUGH BALSAM, which will 
speedily cure the most severe Coughs, even such as 
prevent patients from lying down in their bed at 
night. It is prepared from Balsamic and Mucilagi¬ 
nous Herbs, and acts by allaying the Tickling and 
Irritation of the Throat and Windpipe, which are 
the frequent causes of Coughing. It dissolves con¬ 
gealed Phlegm, promotes Expectoration, relieves 
difficulty of Breathing, Hoarseness, Wheezing, 
Tightness and Oppression of the Chest, and gives as¬ 
tonishing freedom and power to the Lungs ; so much 
so, that among many other surprising Cures, is that 
of Mr. Smith, of Blackheath, who from Shortness 
of Breath could scarcely get up-stairs to bed with¬ 
out assistance; after taking six bottles, was enabled 
to run more than a mile without suffering the least 
inconvenience. It is also highly esteemed for its 
excellent properties in curing Consumptive, Asth¬ 
matic, and Hooping-Coughs, as well as for giving 
power, tone, and clearness to the voice. A dose at 
bedtime seldom fails to cure a recent Cold, and 
prevent all injurious consequences. Sold by Ap¬ 
pointment of the Proprietor, in bottles at 13 d. f 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, by J. W. Stirling, Che¬ 
mist, No. 86, High-street, Whitechapel. 


SUDDEN DEATH is almost invariably produced by Apoplexy; 
the signs of its approach are, Giddiness, Pains in the Head (some¬ 
times constant, at others intermittent), Drowsiness, Frightful 
Dreams, Ringing in the Ears, and Dimness of Sight. 

Bloodletting has hitherto been the principal remedy relied on for 
the cure and prevention of this Disease ; the daily accounts of Sud¬ 
den Deaths in the Public Journals, and the Bills of Mortality, prove 
its inefficiency. 

Experience has shown that the only remedy to be relied on for 
the complete removal of Apoplexy, and the distressing symptoms at¬ 
tendant on it, is “ DR. PERRENGTON’S ANTI-APOPLECTIC 
AND HEAD PILL.” This valuable discovery purifies the 
Blood and equalises the circulation. It carries off the noxious 
humours from the System, strikes at the root of the Disease, and 
by perseverance restores to perfect health. Sold at Is. )-^d. and 
2s. 9 d. 

DR. PERRENGTON’S “ TONIC APERIENT LIQUEUR” 
is strongly recommended for Loss of Appetite, Bilious Sick Head¬ 
ache, Weakness of the Stomach, and Indigestion. This valuable 
compound is composed of Indigenous and Exotic Invigorants. It 
sharpens the Appetite, exhilarates the Spirits, and braces the Nerves. As an Aperient it acts with gentle¬ 
ness and Cordiality, and without leaving the bowels subsequently confined. Sold at 2s. 9d ., 4s. 6 d. f 
and 11s. at the Central Depot, 44> Gerhard Street ; 6 , Bruton Street, Bond Street; corner of South- 
air .reet, Holborn ; Sanger’s, 150, Oxford Street; Johnson’s, Cornhill; Wilkinson’s, 248, Strand; 
Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
^Blackfliars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 















autumn. 


This season of the sear and yellow leaf,” brings with it vicissitude and decrease of temperature • 
Eruptions of the Skin again show themselves, stimulated by these causes-the Season of variable temper’ 

TZ’tl 7b 88 1 6 T f by deCidCd prep0nderarife ofeilh - heat or cold, should be equally guarded 

against by those who value clearness of the Skin. Transitions are the proximate causes of an aTtered 

ppeaiance opacity or eruption, depending upon constitutional habit, inevitably takes place. The free 
action of he circulation of the blood in the minute capillary vessels, is caused by the variations v hiih take 
Lniianey of t7 eK,tUr ^ the > a‘™spbere-th»s the functions of the skin lose their wonted activity, the 
disfigure U. C ° ml,leX,0n b< ~ dimme d, and is subject to those eruptive mal,dies which te'nd to 

raay be sufficient to ^ the —- - of 

ROWLANDS KALYDOR, 

THE ONLY EFFICIENT PROTECTOR OF THI|: SKIN 

from the vicissitudes of our variable clime, as well as the injurious degree of heat felt ,n crowded assemblies' 
or exposure to harsh winds, and the effects of midnight dew. , ’ 

This delightful preparation is extracted from Exotics of the mildest and most balsamic nature is wan 

™ ; NNOCENT > “° d mineral admixture-operating as a powerful cleaner of he 

Skin, it speedily erad,cates Farces, Tan, P, MPLES , Spots, Beoness, and every olr 

while ,,s most remarkable property is, the removal op every trace op Sallowness prom the Complexion’ 

p *. *‘ FRESHNESS OF T,NT > both surprise and the most pleasurable sensations 

SkfnTwZ den e dT ^ ^ Uni “ P ^ d - *■>«• important functions of the 

h7J a P : PUnty ’ S0ftness -» 0t inaptly compared to velvet, and elasticity; the Neck 
. nds, and Arms, assuming and retaining the Badiant Whiteness so much admired, and so unequivocal 
a t of attention to the niceties of the Toilet, and the Graces of Persona. Attmctiom ’ 

io Gentlemen whose faces are tender after Shaving, Rowland’s Kalvdor will b. r i 

S°smoor dent ^ ameIi0rating “ d aI ’ ,lPing the irritati ° D “ nd —I*. - renderin^the Skin sofl 

Sold in half-pint Bottles, at 4s. Gel. each, and in Pints at 8s. W. each, duty included. . P 

ROWLAND’S 0D0NT0, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

and A fl! g r Ue W1>ite P 7 dCT ’ PlePared fr °“ 0riental Herbs ° f lhe »<* delicious odour and sweetness 
and free from any mineral, or pernicious ingredient. It eradicates tartar from the teeth remov 7 ,’ 

spots, preserves the enamel, and fixes the teeth firmly in it • i 9 th ’ emoves <lec ayed 

Being an Anti-Scoreutic, t eradZa7,7yZt l * *■“*“>*^ 

healthy red ; it removes unpleaMint mlLI Z Z ZlfiZ7“ 7^ ’ ^ ^ °* * 

a delightful fragrance to the breath_2s. 9d. per Box. ’ * Wg med,C,ne ’ &c *’ and im P arts 

IVot Ice, The Name and Address of the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND & SON 20 Hatton r , 
Loudon, are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each Box V ’ ’ 

Many Shopkeepers sell Counterfeits of the above comDosed of il,» m .. 

call their trash the “ genuine,” and sign A. RowlandSon, omitting the < <T”nn7r v TW 

being cheap. a and recommending them as 

Bc SMS’® to ask for “ KOWLASB’g.» 



LONDON I BRAD 8 URY AND EVANS 


PRINTERS, WHITE FRIARS. 
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